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The fine engraving which we prosent here- 
with, is a design by our artist, emblematical of 
the arrival of Kossuth in this country. It is a 
picture that carries a story upon its face, and 
will bare a close and critical examination by 
the reader. Kossuth is represented as attended 
by the Spirit of Freedom, History and the 
Guardian Genius of Hungary, as he is borne 
through space by Neptune to America. One 
good angel is there, too, who preserves him from 
all evil influences. A happier design could 
hardly have been conceived of than our artist 
has given here, and its timely character will 
enhance its value to our readers generally. The 
subject of the Hungarian’s noble mission to this 
country is one that the pen can hardly exhaust 
in its laudation and the record of its success. 
The wings.of the wind waft to us the hourly 
yecord of his brilliant career on our shores, and 


KOSSUTH ATTENDED BY THE SPIRITS OF FREEDOM AND HISTORY 
BEARING HIM THROUG 


we can almost seem to hear, even at this dis- 
tance, the hearty shouts of the multitudes that 
wait upon his every movement. Kossuth is 
brave, noble, elcquent, self sacrificing, and de- 


AND*T 


voted to the cause of freedom ; but it is not so 
much Louis Kossuth that the people honor, as 
it is the glorious cause he represents. "The fund 
for aiding Hungary is swelling every hour; and 


E GUARDIAN GEevIUS OF HUNGARY, WITH HIS OWN GOOD ANGEL CALMLY 
SPACE TO AMSRICA.™, 


generous spirits, able and willing to give, are, 
by their noble charity, registering their names 
on the scroll of liberal and true men. We have 
never entertained half the reverence for the New 
Yorkers before, that we now realize, since they 
have entered so heartily into this good cause, 
and have given the Hungarian exile and his 
companions such a true-hearted Yankee grip on 
their arrival upon Columbia's soil. The Mag- 
yar chief is well worthy to employ the pencil of 
the artist in all his movements, and art should 
rejoice te do him honor. In this spirit we shall 
continue to illustrate his movements, and to give 
him the humble support of our pen to the end 
of his most noble and holy mission. He asks 
for a fair field and no favor, and with these, 
Kossuth will work out his own ends, ia spite of 
all opposition. May his cause and himself be 
held sacred in the eyes of Heaven. 
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TOULON: 


A SAILOR’S 
A Wescrigtive Romance of the Land and the Ocean, 


BY FREB 


HUN TEP 


[CONCLUDED.] 


CHAPTER XXII. 


UNEXPECTED ARRIVAL OF FRIENDS AT THE 
PRISON. 


HILE yet Martini 
had hardly left the 
square, the car- 
riage of Madame 
Denoir halted be- 
. fore the prison. It 
by) was a part of the 
notary’s plan to 
= inform Elmir that 
7 Madame Denoir 
ij, had learned of his 
arrest, and had 
commissioned him 
to visit the young 
man and propose 
to him once more to quit Havre, in quiet; if he 
had agreed to this—the trial of Elmir would 
have been quashed, “ Lemoine” would not have 
made his appearance, and subsequently—by 
agreement—the notary would again have met 
him, sent him out of France, and then followed 
madame up, at hisleisure! Such was the plan; 
but, as we have seen, Elmir would not hear to 
the notary, in any way whatever. 

When the rusty old hinges grated upon the 
retreat of Martini, as the door closed behind 
him, how little did the poor prisoner anticipate 
what was in store for him, in a few brief mo- 
ments! He was wild with excitement—with 
contempt and rage at the audacity and duplicity 
of the notary—with joy and hope at the an- 
nouncement that Madame Denoir had learned 
of his trouble. 

“Ah! She will not persecute me,” he con- 
tended, mentally; “she is my friend. She will 
come to me—she will relieve me—she will res- 
cue me from this dreadful peril! And Flora, 
too, I shall hear of her-—sweet, innocent, charm- 
ing Flora Delmont! They will not believe me 
guilty of this terrible charge; they will assist me 
to punish the fiend who has so long annoyed us 
all—they will defend me—” 

“ Leave me, I say!” continued Elmir, harshly 
—turning around, at this moment, as the turn- 
key approached his window, and informed him 
that some one would confer with him. “ Bid 
him leave me—I will not see him. He is a 
knave—a thief—a slanderer—a vile, heartless 
wretch—” 

Who, monsieur 

“ Martini, the notary !” 

“ He is gone; and two other strangers are in 
waiting to ses you, by permission from monsieur 
le commissaire.” 

“Two—others. Zwo, did you say?” asked 
Elmir, as his heart leaped into his throat. 

“ Yes, monsieur; two ladies. And very nice 
seeming persons are they, to be sure.” 

“ Yes—yes—show them up, in—that is to say, 
monsieur—are you certain that they ask for 
me?” 

“They bring a permit to confer with Elmir 
Fonblanc.” 

“It is right—they are my friends !” 

“ Tere they be, monsicur,” added the turn- 
key; and as the door opened, the poor prisoner 
saw before him his best loved friends—Madame 
Denoir and Flora Delmont! He staggered 
back, overcome with his emotions ; and his vis- 

itors entering, the door was elosed, and the 
three friends were alone together, in Elmir’s 
cell! 


The scene which followed, we cannot faith- 


fally depict,and w .eave the reader to conceive 
the joy which filled the hitherto troubled breast 
of the poor sailor, who had so long been separ- 
ated from those he so dearly loved, and who had 
been so faithful to him, in his adversity—as he 
now grasped the hand of each, and hastily re- 
peated in their presence, theugh briefly, the story 
of his wrongs and sufferings. 

Those who have accompanied us thus far in 
our narration, can imagine how happy was the 
prisoner to meet with those friends, and to know 
from the lips of both madame and Flora, that 
they sympathized with him in the midst of his 
persecution, and believed him innocent of the 
crime laid to his charge. 

While his beautiful visitors listened, then, 
Elmir recounted his perils and the wrongs he 
hai suffered ; but when he spoke of Lemoine 
and Martini as one and the same person, the 
color fied from madame’s cheeks, and she was 
astounded beyond conception! She called to 
mind a score of circumstances which had trans- 
pired during her previous visit to Havre, and 
she very quickly came to the conclusion tbat 
there was no mistake in Elmir's rocital. She 
had entrusted to Martini, disguised as Lemoine, 
the very plans she originally entertained to 
thwart that wily villain ; she had conferred con- 
fidentially with Martini himself, when she 
thought she was speaking with Lemoine! The 
presence of the letter found at her door some 
months before, which he had intercepted, and 
which had been inadvertently dropped in her 
hotel by this supposed Lemoine, was lost there 
by Martini—when the so styled Havre attorney 
left her, on the evening of ber consultation with 
him, at her room! All these things were now 
apparent—and madame realized their fall force, 
as Elmir proceeded. 

Bat the details of the scene at the attorney's 
office, when Elmir discovered the intercepted 
package of letters, and when he also first ascer- 
tained that this attorney and Martini was the 
same individual, engaged the especial notice of 
madame—who repeatedly interrupted Elmir to 
learn the exact particulars of that occurrence. 
Fonblane did not hesitate to acknowledge that 
he throttled the knaye, and that in the midst of 
the fray he was seized upon by the police. He 
explained every minutie of the quarrel, how- 
ever, to the entire satisfaction of his friends; 
and, after the most cordial assurances on their 
part that he should shortly be released—madame 
and Flora left him once more to himself. 

Faithful to her promise, madame lost no time 
in egain communicating with the commissary, 
who, afver hearing her account of the interview 
with Elmir, referred her with an especial letter 
of recommendation, to the Procureur du Roi. 

The letters which had been put into the care of 
the govemment, and which Martini relied on 
to prove the alleged attempt at robbery (against 
Elmir), weré very readily recognized by madame 
and Flora, who did not hesitate to affirm were 
their letters, sent to Elmir, and evidently inter- 
eepted by Martini, en route! This fact, coupled 
with the charge that Lemoine and Martini was 
the same person, led to saspicions of a grave 
character; and an order was instantly issued for 
the notary’s arrest and imprisonment. 

While this was going on, the office of Lemoine 
was again opened, and the crippled occupant 
re-appeared there, with his gray wig, his staff 
and his huge green goggles. He resorted to his 
incognita once more as a final ruse. He deter- 
mined to meet madame (ungware as he was that 
she had as yet seen Fonblanc), and by some coup 


\ 


de main which he imagined himself capable of, 
to coerce her into his plans, or finally to com- 
promise: the whole matter as best he might. 
‘While he sat in his easy chair, mentally con- 
cocting the details of this final grand scheme to 
effect his wicked designs, the door opened sofily, 
and Madame Denoir herself entered his apart- 
ment! 

The cunning attorney did not blanch, and his 
ready tongue served him bravely for the crisis. 
He did not-expect his visitor, by any means— 
but he knew the value of a diplomatic course, in 
this unsolicited emergency. 

“ Ah, madame!” he said, quickly rising, and 
assuming the squeaking tone of voice in which 
he had addressed her upen previous occasions ; 
“JT was looking for a summons to wait upon 
you, for I learned an hour since, that you were 
on your way to Havre !” 

Madame Denoir looked directly into the de- 
eciver’s eye, and sat down before him, withouta 
word of reply. 

“You come from Paris, madame ?” 

“T come from the prison of Elmir Fonblanc, 
monsieur,” said the lady, bitterly. 

“ Ah, yes. I know it all—I have heard from 
my friend, Martini—” 

“ Elmir Fonblanc is now in a miserable dun- 
geon, upon complaint of one Lemoine, the attor- 
ney—who charges him with having attempted a 
robbery, on the latter’s premises.” 

“Such is the fact, madame, I admit—and for 
your sake, who I learned but recently claim to 
be his friend—I regret his misfortune.” 

“Do you know me, monsieur ?” 

“Yes—yes. You are—” 

“Marie Denoir! You have fancied that you 
knew me, and you have pursued me and mine 
with a malice unheard of, unlimited, inexcusa- 
ble, monsieur! Long since, I warned you, but 
you did not heed me. The hour for retribution 
is at length arrived !” 

“J do not comprehend you, madame ?¢” 

“No? Then I will be explicit—though I 
shall also be brief. The career of intrigue and 
deceit you have so long practised,isover. I tell 
you I have just come from the prison-house of 
Elmir Fonbianc, who lies there at your instiga- 
tion, falsely accused—and you knowit! The 
order for his release, however, will be quickly 
promulgated—while the order for your arrest, 
Andreas Martini, has already gone forth, from 
the Procureur du Roi !” 

“ What!” shrieked the now thoroughly alarm- 
ed notary, forgetting his assumed tone of voice 
and his disguise, entirely—* what, madame!” 

“J ave spoken truly, monsieur ;” added the 
lady cising ; “you are known; your guilt can 
be oved; your duplicity and your knavery will 
serve you no longer! You have been your own 
enemy—and your intended victims have tri- 
umphed. Adieu!” 

Thus speaking, madame quickly retired, leay- 
ing the guilty notary well-nigh a maniac—from 
fear and astonishment ! 


CHAPTER XXTil. 


THE NOTARY IS THOROUGHLY ALARMED. 


As t! e door closed upon the retreating foot- 
steps o- his visitor, Martini sprang desperately 
to isf et 

“What now?” he asked himself, wildly. 
“ What is to follow this? Am I to be beaten, 
vanquished, annihilated, without a final strug- 
gle? Never!” But his thoughts soon became 
connected, and he saw the opportunity before 
him for escape. He dared not tarry to ascertain 
whether madame had really spoken the trath, 
for delay was fatal to him, if she had. He would 
quit France, escape to England, and leave to 
future chance his hope of overcoming his op- 
ponents. 

Hurrying to his closet, therefore, he instantly 
threw aside his staff and disguise, and thrust 
himself hastily into his notary’s dress. He se- 
cured his money, notes and valuables, and was 
just about to leave his office, when a loud rap— 
a most unearthly and unwelcome summons _at 
that moment, to his ears—was heard upon his 
office-door! He started—halted—gasped for 
breath—but could not reply ! 

“What, ho! Within, there! Monsieur— 
open! In the name of the King !” said a rough 


voice from without. 


For an instant there was no reply. The sum- 
mons was again repeated, but still no answer 
came; and he overheard the gensd’armes out- 
side, as they spoke of his arrest. 

“ He’s not far away,” said one. 


“ Let us wait, then ;’ was the answer. “He 
will soon return. Do you know him?” 

“ Yes,” said the other. 

“ As Martioi ?” 

“Yes, or Lemoine, either.” 

“Ha, ha! C'est bien. He is in a nice fix, to 
be sure! He willsoon be better acquainted with 
the interior of the Bastile—the villain !” 

“The Bastile 

“ Yes—if convicted; he will not be detained 
in Havre, surely, for we have enough of his spe- 
cies here already ; and he belongs in Paris, you 


“* What was that ?’ asked the second speaker, 
a moment afterward, addressing his companion. 

“T heard nothing—did you?” said the other. 

“ Yes,” was his answer, as he turned his head 
towards the door, and listened as he thought to 
some movement within ‘“ Lemoine’s” office. 
Bat he learned nothing further, and so they tar- 
ried in quiet for an hour—two, three hours 
longer—but still their intended victim did not 
make his appearance. 

Martini, for a considerable time after the arri- 
val of the guard who came to seek him, remained 
in a sort of miserable stupor. His wonted non- 
chalance, his customary cunning and assurance 
forsook him, almost instantaneously, when he 
heard the object which the soldiers had in view, 
as he learned it from their conversation outside 
of the door—from which, had he had five min- 
utes longer time to prepare for it, he would have 
escaped with certainty, and perhaps finally. As 
it was, he saw that the moment he should show 
himself, he would fall into the hands of the 
guard, who were no “ respecters of persons.” 

In this emergency, then, for the first time in 
his chequered, but wicked life, he was staggered ! 
The fearful final words of Madame Denoir still 
rung in his ears—and he was desperate, for he 
saw that the “day of retribution” which that 
injured woman had predicted, was now all too 
close at hand for his present or prospective weal! 
What was to be done! 

If he attempted to depart, tho hounds of jus- 
tice would seize upon him at the very threshold 
of his office ; if he remained out of sight, suspi- 
cions would be increased, and a search would be 
made of his premises—when he would of course 
be discovered ; if he moved, to cause the slight- 
est noise, his door would instantly be forced— 
for he knew the character and recklessness of 
those who now sought him! What, then, must 
be done! 

He had been baffled by a woman! The dar- 
ling scheme of his life was overturned. Elmir 
Fonblanc would prove a fearful and crushing 
witness egainst him, should he suffer himself to 
meet him onatrial. He was vanquished, beaten 
at every point, and was at that moment at the 
mercy of the guard, who watched with the veriest 
lynx eyes for their anticipated prey! Under 
these frightful circumstances—with certain dis- 
grace and imprisonment before him—with the 
galleys or the Bastile in prospect, if he were 
caught as he was in the very snare he had set 
for others—what remained for Andreas Martini, 
the notary ? 

“Death!” said the desperato man, “ before 
such disgrace and such chagrin as must follow 
an expose like this! There is now no tie to bind 
me to earth—I am alone in the world, the vic- 
tim, unluckily, of the very deceit which I have 
imposed upon others. But I will not submit to 
be dragged through the streets to prison—and 
then to suffer—what! No—no—no?” 

Quiet reigned in the Rue de la Platte; and the 
two soldiers had waited several hours for the at- 
torney’s return ; when, for the second time, they 
overheartl a slight movement within the oflice 
they guarded. 

“ Some one is there,” said the first man. 

“ So I think,” replied his companion. 

“Tt must be he, then ?” 

“ Shall we force the door ?” 

“Yes—let us be satisfied if we have been 
watching here three or four Jong hours for noth- 
ing,” responded his mate ; and with these words, 
they threw themselves against the door, which 
quickly gave way before the assault; and, to . 
their utter surprise, they found monsieur sitting 
calmly at his desk, as if nothing unusual had 
transpired in his vicinity! 

“ Sound asleep, Jose,” exclaimed the foremost 
soldier, “as I’m a Frenchman! I've a mind to 
waken him, without ceremony, for thus detain- 
ing us in the cold, for nought.” 

“ Look again, Torrierre!” said his compan‘on, 
in a whisper; “look again!” and the paling 
cheek of the last speaker alarmed Torrierre: 


seriously. 
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“Ts he nct asleep, Jose?” queried the other. 
“ He is dead, Torrierre!’ was the 1eply—and 
80 it proved. He had taken poison; and though 
he now sat bolt upright in his chair, before the 
desk, the fatal empty phial which lay at his feet 
was quickly discovered, and it was found that 
Martini, the notary—who had seen and commit- 
ted so many sins—had gone to his final account ! 
* * * 


CHAPTER XXvV. 


4 BRIGHTER PICTURE. A HAPPY SCENE. 
THE FINALE. 

From the dreary and sombre picture just now 
presented, let us turn to a bright and glowing 
scene in another place, where joy, and pleasure, 
and revelry ruled the passing hours! 

Come with me, reader, once more—to the 
beautiful city of Toulon, in Southern France. 
The clouds which had so long lowered over the 
fortunes of the sailor-boy are dispersed ; and a 
twelve-month has passed away since the sudden 
and terrible.death of Martini, the notary. The 
documents which secured to Elmir Fonblanc a 
handsome fortune, are upon record, in due form ; 
he has attained his majority, and is now in pos- 
session of his ample means—bequeathed to him 
by his uncle, Monsieur Bouvais, of Paris. 

It was the eighteenth birth-night of Flora Del- 
mont; and to the superbly appointed residence 
of Madame Denoir, in Toulon, we will now in- 
vite the company of our readers. This mansion 
was located in the most fashionable quarter of 
the town, and for several months it had been the 
“ centre of attraction” for the fashion and elite 
of the neighborhood. 

During the year just now passed by, our three 
friends had made the tour of the continent, to- 
gether. Immediately upon the fact having been 
made known to the authorities of Havre that 
Martini had committed suicide, an order was 
issued by the commissary—at the instigation of 
Madame Denoir—for the further examination of 
Elmir Fonblanc, who was then in prison upon a 
charge of assault and attempted robbery. He 
was forthwith brought up, therefore, but mo one 
appeared against him—and he was very soon 
afterwards released entirely from custody. 


He retarned to Paris, in triamph, accompa- 
nied by madame and Flora Delmont—the latter 
personage constantly improving (im Elmir’s esti- 
mation), as they became better acquainted, and 
proceeded forward. Fonblanc entered into a 
detailed account of all the scenes he had passed 
through, from the hour that he first left Paris— 
and his explanations were not only entirely sat 
isfactory, but his narrative served to show more 
conclusively than they had yet had reason to 
suspect, how correct was the opinion which the 
ladies had entertained of the cunning notary. 


In the twelvemonth just terminated, ample 
opportunity had been afforded for a!l these expla- 
nations; and though Eimir had improved them 
to inform his two friends of all that he had suf- 
fered during the period of his absence—at the 
same time he had not omitted to aim to ingra- 
tiate himself in the good esteem of Flora. 

Ia this ¢ffort he had been eminently success- 
ful, as may well be conceived! Madame Denoir 
had lost no time, meanwhile, in pushing for- 
ward the object of her own hopes—for she de- 
sired that Elmir and Flora should be united to- 
gether, and she had long sinco resolved to bring 
it about (if it could bo plausibly effected) at the 
appropriate time. That time arrived, at last. 
Madame had watched the growing friendship 
and filial affection which existed between her 
proteges, and having entered into a full explana- 
tion of the origin of Flora, and also cleared up 
the cause of her secret marriage with Monsieur 
Bouvais—as well a3 the reasons for her subse- 
quent course of conduct—she formally presented 
to Elmir her daughter, Flora, and promised him 
her hand in marriage. ° 

Come then, reader, to Toulon-—and let us 
witness the gay scene that is passing within the 
beautifal mansion to which we have alluded, the 
residence of Madame Denoir—the property of 
Flora Delmont. 

Tho “heiress of Toulon” was eighteen years 
old, on this very night; and a glorious assem- 
blage of the beauty, the nobility, the aristocracy 
of the town were congregated within the mas- 
sive walls of that fine estate, to witness the mar- 
riage of Elmir Fonblanc and the fair Flora. 

4s There were gay equipages, and lordly guests, 
’ fair dames and nobles of rank in attendance— 
) and the sound of laughter, and music, and joy 
| rang through the gaily appointed saloons. Never 
= did Flora look so beautiful as when she entered 


the drawing-room, at last, leaning gracefully 
upon the arm of the handsome and nobly formed 
Elmir, followed by half a score of groomsmen 
and bridesmaids—preparatory to the nuptials. 

The act which joined “two fond and willing 
hearts” was at length concluded—and the object 
of Madame Denoir was thus consummated. 
The priest pronounced his fervent blessing on 
the union, and Flora Delmont (hitherto so 
termed) and Elmir Fonblanc were one! 

It remains for us to speak of this happy ter- 
mination of our story, but briefly. After the 
varied and threatening troubles of Elmir’s early 
life, he found himself a happy man, in posses- 
sion of an ample fortune in his own individual 
right, and the husband of her he loved, from 
first to last, most devotedly ; while the property 
of Flora, bequeathed to her by Monsieur Bou- 
vais, was also very large—of itself, sufficient to 
satisfy the most ambitious votary of wealth. 

In company with madame, the newly wedded 
pair immediately started for the north again— 
and having visited Paris, they repaired to Havre, 
and took the steamer thence for Dover. At 
length they found themselves in London, at the 
height of “ the season” in that wealthy metrop- 
olis. A joyful honey-moon succeeded the mar- 
riage, and rich the happiness which was in pros- 
pect before them in the future. 

And there we will leave them—amid their 
rounds of pleasure and the enjoyments ef their 
household felicities. We have brought the wan- 
dering sailor-boy home, we have seen the fate of 
the wicked and the wayward, we have chronicled 
the triumph of virtue and integrity over vice 
and duplicity—and we have done with the his- 
tory of Tue Herress or Touton. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
THE FOOTPRINT IN THE SNOW. 


BY MRS. M. 5. M. TAYLOR. 


The winter king, in sudden wrath, 
Atoning for his first delay, 
Has quite obscured the little path 
So smoothly trodden yesterday. 
And here, all white, and cold, and mute, 
Where still the eddying currents blow, 
The imprint of a little foot 
Is stamped upon the yielding enow. 


It was a light and airy tread, 
Which left the slight impression here; 
But 0 the little foot hath fled, 
Leaving no other traces near. 
The owner of a grief-worn face, 
Or heart that ever knew of wo, 
Could ne'er have left this fairy trace, 
So lightly printed on the snow. 


Was it some glad, light-hearted maid, 

Bright-eyed, rose-cheeked, and ruby-lipped ; 
Whose heart was free from stain or shade, 

As the pure snow o’er which she tripped ? 
But be my dreamings as they may, 

*T is all in vain—I ne’er shall know 
Whether mortal or a fay 

Left this light footprint on the snow. 

Farmington Falls, Me , Dee., 1851 
SPANISIL BANDITTI. 

An act of great audecity was lately perpetrat- 
ed near Avilla,a town about thirty leagues from 
Madrid, on the road to Seville. On a Sunday, 
six men, well armed and mounted, took posses- 
sion of a small inn by the road side, and after 
having made their arrangements, stopped and 
robbed every perron that passed. By fivein the 
evening, they had about 100 horses or mules 
shut up within a narrow space, and 48 persons 
tied hand and foot. ‘They did not maltreat any 
one, and even gave their prisoners some food. 
Near the close of the day a post chaise passed, 
containing two men, ladies and a child. They 
rifled these travellers completely, taking away 
even the ladies’ mantles and bonnets. At last, 
when night had set in, the robbers took their de- 
parture, carrying with them nine mules loaded 
with booty, and nearly 10,000 francs. Itis thought 
they were expecting a rich family from Madrid, 
whom they intended to hold to ransom. 


TO CURE A COLD. 

Of all other means of curing colds, fasting is 
the most effectual. Let whoever has a cold, eat 
nothing whatever, for two days, and his cold will 
be gone, provided he is not confined in hed, be- 
cause, by taking no carbon in the system by 
food, but consuraing that surplus which ceuses 
his disease, by breath, he soon carries -off his 
disease by removing the cause. This will be 
found more effectual if he adds copious water 
drinking to protracted fasting. By the time a 
person has fasted one day and night, he will ex- 
perience a freedom from pain and a clearness of 
mind, in delightful contrast with that mental 
stupor and physical pain caused by colds. And 
how infinitely better is this method of breaking 
up colds than medicine !— Yankee Blade. 


For were even Paradise my prison, 
Still I should long to leap the crystal walls.— Dryden. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
THE EVENING BELL. 


BY EDWARD J. HANDIBOB. 


Hark! from yon sacred tower 
Comes chiming the evening bell, 

And its tones fall soft around me, 
As the music I love so well 


As the music loved in childhood, 
Which breaks like’ heavenly beams, 

On a heart all seared and darkened, 
Till untramelled by grief it seems. 


O, oft when around me gather 
The shadowy wings of day, 

I fain would have them darken 
Life's single, joyless ray. 


The past will rise before me, 
Fond memory will not rest, 
And my brain is filled with fancies 
That may not be expressed. 


But a change comes o’er my dreaming, 
As I list that evening bell, 

Whose tones fall soft around me, 
As the music I love so well. 


For, like a kind evangel, 
It stirs love’s soothing well, 
Till its waters gash enraptured, 
My spirit’s gloom to quell. 


But the sun has gone, and darkness 
Moves as the guide of night, 
To cut off, with Indian stealth’ness, 
Each ray of departing light. 
Boston, Dec., 1851. 


AMOS AND THE NAILS. 


There was a very bad boy by the name of 
Amos, who had a very good father. The father 
was grieved and troubled at the wickedness of 
his son, and tried in vain to convince him of his 
sin, and induce him to make efforts to reform. 
One day the father said to Amos: “here is a 
hammer and a keg of nails. I wish you, every 
time you do a wrong action, to drive one of these 
nails into this wall.” Amos said, “ well, father, 
I will.” Before long Amos came to his father 
and said, “the keg is empty. I have used all 
the nails.” He said to his son, “ Ames, have 
you committed a wrong action for every one of 
these nails?” “ Yes. father,” said Amos. The 
father said sorrowfully, “what a bad boy you 
must be, Amos. Why will you not turn about 
and try to be a good boy?” Amos remained 
thoughtfal for a few moments and then said, 
* father, I will try—I have been altogether too 
bad. 1 will try to be a better boy.” Said his 
father, “take the hammer, and for every good 
act you do, draw out a nail and put it into the 
keg.” In a few weeks the boy came again to his 
father and said, “ come, father, and see the nails 
in the keg again. Every good act I have done I 
have pulled ont a nail. See, the keg is full 
again.” “J am glad of it, my son, but Amos, 
the holes are left—the holes are left.” Whatdid 
he mean, my little readers ?— Taunton Life Boat. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion } 
MY WISH. 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 
Let me live as should the Christian, 
With no stain upon my soul ; 
With no slavish fear to bind me 
Neath its withering, stern control ; 
With a conscience bearing witness, 
That where duty led the way, 
My highest happiness has been 
To follow and obey. 


Let me die as should the Christian, 
When the weary strife is o’er; 
With the calm, confiding trust, 
Which leads to yon eternal shore ; 
With the faith, which, like an anchor 
Firmly fastened to the skies, 
Bears the spirit up on eagle’s wings, 
To grasp the heavenly prize. 
Cohassett, Mass., Dec., 1851. 
THE SABBATH. 
The Sabbath is God’s special tto the 
working-man, and one of its chief objects is to 
rolong his life, and preserve efficient his work- 
ing tone. In the vital system it acts like a 
compensation-pond ; it replenishes the spirits, 
the elasticity and vigor, which the last six days 
have drained away, and supplies the force which 
is to fillthe six days succeeding; and in the 
economy of existence, it answers the same pur- 
pose as the economy of income is answered by a 
savings’ bank. The frugal man who puts aside 
a pound to-day and another pound next month, 
and who in a quiet way is always putting by his 
stated pound from time to time, when he grows 
old and frail, gets not only the same pounds 
back again, but a good many pounds beside. 
And the conscientious msn, who husbands one 
day of existence every weeck—who, instead of 
allowing the Sabbath to be trampled and torn 
in the hurry and scramble of life, treasures it 
devoutly up—the Lord of the Sabbath keeps it 
for him, and in the length of = a hale old 
age gives it back with usury. @ savings’ bank 
of human existence is the weekly Sabbath. 
North British Review. 


E WITTY MEN ARE KIND-HEARTED. 


Nor do I deny that a laugher may often be a 
scoffer and a scorner. Some jesters are fools of 
@ worse breed than those who used to wear the 
cap. Sneering is commonly found along with 
a bitter, splenetic misanthropy ; or it may be a 
man’s mockery at his own hollow heart, venting 
itself in mockery at others. Cruelty will try to 
season, or to palliate its atrocities by derision. 
The hyena grins in its den: most wild beasts 
over their!prey. But, though a certain kind of 
wit, like other intellectual gifts, may co-exist 
with moral depravity, there has often been a 
playfulness: in the best and greatest men—in 
Phocion, in Socrates, in Luther, in Sir Thomas 
More—which, as it were, adds a bloom to the 
severer graces of their character, shining forth 
with amaranthine brightnes1 when storms assail 
them, and springing up in fresh blessings under 
the axe of the executioner. How much is our 
affection for Hector increased hy his tossing his 
boy in his arms, and laughing at his childish 
fears! Smiles are the language of love; they 
betoken the complacency and delight of the 
heart in the object of its contemplation. Why 
are we to assume that there must needs be bit- 
terness or contempt in them, when they enforce 
a truth or reprove an error*? On the contrary, 
some of those who have been richest in wit and 
humor, have been among the simplest and kind- 
est-hearted of men. I will only instance Faller, 
Bishop Earle, Lafontaine, Matthes Clandius, 
Charles Lamb. “Le mechant n’est jamais 
comique,” is wisely remarked by De Maietre, 
when canvassing the pretensions of Voltaire 
(Soirees i. 278:) and the converse is equally 
true: le comique, le vrai comique n'est jaimais me- 
chant. A laugh, to be joyous, must flow from a 
joyous heart; but without kindness there can be 
no true joy.— Guesses at Truth. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. } 
THE MOTHER TO HER GOD. 


Father! {’ve but one jewel, 
And that, surpassing fair ; 

Yet here upon my bended knees, 
I give it to thy care. * 


It is my youthful daughter, 
O guide her on her way ; 

That from the paths of rectitude, 
Her feet may never stray. 


O, save her, in thy mercy, 
From that agony of heart; 
The portion of those erring ones, 
Who from thy rules derart. 


8o if death should early enter, 
To bear her from my love ; 
She may come into thy ark of rest, 
A pure, unspotted dove! 
Providence, R. I, Dee., 1851. 


DRESS IS MUTABLE. 


Who denies it? But still, old fashions are 
retained to a far greater extent than one would 
at first imagine. The Thames watermen rejoice 
in the dress of Elizabeth, while the Royal beef- 
eaters (buffetiers) wear that of private soldiers 
of the time of Henry VII, the blue-coat boy 
the costume of the reign of Edward VI., and the 
London charity-school girls the plain mob cap 
and long gloves of the time of Qaeen Anne. In 
the brass badge of the cabman we sce a reten- 
tion of a dress of the Elizabethan retainers, 
while the shoulder-knots that once decked an 
officer now adorn a footman. The attire of the 


“sailor of William III's era is now seen among 


our fishermen. ‘The university dress is as old as 
the age of the Smithfield martyrs. The linen 
bands of the pulpit and the bar are abridgements 
of the falling collar. Other costumes are found 
lurkiog in provinces and among some trades. 
The butcher’s blue is the uniform of a guild. 
The quaint little head-dress of the market 
women of Kingswood, Gloucestershire, is in 
fact the gipsy hat of George II. Scarlet has been 
the color of soldiers’ uniforms from the time of 
the Lacedewmonians. The blue of the army we 
derived from the Puritans, of the navy from the 
colors of a mistress of George 1—WNotes and 
Queries. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
TO A DEPARTED SPIRIT. 


The spell that bound me first to thee, 
The vows my lips have spoken ; 

The dream of love-lorn phantasy, 
Cannot in life be broken. 


The spell thy magic o’er me flung, 
Still holds my heart in thrall > 

No wizard seer of potent tongue, 
The enchantment may recall. 


The dream is beautiful as light 
Of morning's mellow beam ; 

No real bliss, however bright, 
Shall wake me from the dream. 


Then still above me hover near, 
And hold that sweet control ; 
That when we met in union here, 
Took captive heart and soul. 
New York, Dec., 1851. 


You may purchase any stamp at the post 
office except the stamp of a gentleman. 
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foe the Ploteclal Deowing-Room Companion.) 
AN ANGEL’S VISIT. 
4 SEETCH OP REAL LIPE. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


N a scantily furnished apartment, situated in 
the upper story of a ricketty old house, lived 
Albert Wickford, his wife, and son. Mr. Wick- 
ford had seen the snows of over forty winters, 
_ and for a considerable portion of the time he 
had been exceedingly intemperate—so much so, 
that his family had been reduced to the most 
abject poverty, and it was only a year previous 
that he had resolved, with a firm, unyielding 
will, to abandon entirely the use of the intoxi- 
cating cup. But, alas, a constitution so broken 
up and enfeebled as was his, gave way beneath 
the labor necessarily devolved upon him, and at 
length he was obliged to give it up. For some 
time, his wife labored with an untiring zeal to 
support her husband in his sickness, but she, 
was ere long forced to submit to the hand of 
disease, and as we look in upon them now, they 
both are sick, though the faithfal wife is bending 
over the stove, preparing some medicine for her 
husband, who is confined to his bed. 

“ Mary,” murmured the sick man, as he gazed 
upon the emaciated form of his wife, “it is cold 
here. The wind comes through the cracks, and 
chills me.” 

“T know it, husband; but what can we do?” 
returned Mrs. Wickford, in a weak tone. “We 
have nothing with which to stop up the cracks. 
I, too, am cold—bitter cold!” 

“ Alas, Mary,” uttered Mr. Wickford, “we 
must submit to our misery. This is a just pun- 
ishment for my transgressions. But O, why 
should you suffer for what I havedone? You 
are already much too weak to labor thus.” 


“O, no, my dear husband, I am not too weak 
to assist you,” the wife returned, as she took the 
medicine from the stove and carried it to the 
bedside. “There—drink that, and you will feel 
better.” 

As Mrs. Wickford spoke she placed her arm 
baneath her husband’s head and lifted it from 
the pillow. The exertion pained her exceed- 
ingly, but she let not a word betray her extreme 
weakness. Just as the invalid finished the 
draught the door of the apartment opened, and a 
boy, not over twelve years of age, entered. He 
was poorly clad, and the cold shiver that ran 
through his frame plainly showed that his rai- 
ment was thin and insufficient. The moment 
he entered, the woman started up from her hus- 
band’s side and asked : 

“ George, did you get the bread ?” 

“No, mother,” returned the boy, while a tear 

‘rolled down his cheek. “He said he would 
trust us no more.” 

“ What!” uttered Mr. Wickford, turning heav- 
ily in his bed. “Does the baker refuse us even 
a loaf of bread ?” 

“Yes,father. He says that we shall not have 
another penny’s worth on credit.” 

“Then may God have mercy on us !” groaned 
the sick man in utter agony. “No food—no 
clothing—no money! O, what misery is mine!” 

Mrs. Wickford sank into a chair, and though 
she tried hard to keep her tears from the sight 
of her husband, yet her sobs betrayed her. ‘The 
last morsel of food had gone, and since the pre- 
vious night she had not tasted nourishment. 
Starvation stared her in the face, and she knew 
not how to escape it. 

The boy gazed a moment in silence upon the 
pale, sickly features of his weeping mother, and 
then rising from the low stool he had taken near 
the fire, he commenced pacing the room. There 
was a strange emotion in his features, and he 
seemed revolving in his young mind some point 
that dwelt uneasily in his bosom. 

“Mother,” he said at length, with « startling 
energy, “1 can procure bread '” 

“ Where, where my son ¢” . 

“ At the baker’s on the other street.” 

“ Will he trust us, George ?” asked Mr. Wick 
ford, while a ray of hope illuminated his ema- 
ciated features. 

“No, not trust us,” answered the boy, with a 
slight hesitancy in his manner. 

“But you have not the money, have you?” 

/ asked the sick man, gazing inquisitively at his 

son. 

4 “No, father—I have no money; but there is 
\ bread upon the baker's shelves outside of his 
rN] windows. I stood and looked at the loaves 
jy wher I was out.” 


A strange look came o’er the invalid’s face, 
and painfully raising himself upon his elbow, he 
gazed into the face of his son. 

“ And must we starve when there is bread all 
about us?” uttered Mrs. Wickford, casting a 
trembling glance towards ber husband. 

“Did yoa say this bread was outside of the 
window ?” asked Mr. Wickford. 

“ Yes, father.” 

“And you think you could get a loaf of it 
without money ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And not be detected in the act ?” 

“T do not think they would see me.” 

Mr. Wickford sank back upon his pillow and 
groaned aloud. 

“O, we are hungered—even to the gates of 
starvation,” the poor man murmured. “Gaunt 
want, like a spectre of dire destruction, stares us 
in the face. J could starve—but my poor wife !” 

The invalid covered his face with his thin 
hands and wept; and while he wept, George 
started convulsively from the spot where he had 
stood and left the apartment. 

“ George,” said the sick man. 

“ He has gone, my husband,” the wife said. 

“ Cruel, cruel fate,” murmured Mr. Wickford, 
again covering hiseyes. “Ah! were it not bet- 
ter to die than thus to live!” 

“No, no—not to die, Albert,” returned Mrs. 
Wickford. “Surely, ’tis no sin to live, for that 
is our right.” 

Mr. Wickford made no reply to this, and ere 
long, George returned, bearing beneath his jack- 
et, a loaf of bread. His step was slow and 
trembling, his face suffused with a glow of burn- 
ing shame, and his eyes were cast furtively about 
him as though he heard some one following his 
steps. 

“T have got it, mother,” he said, as he laid 
the loaf upon the table. 

“The bread? Have you got the bread ?” ask- 
ed Mr. Wickford, again raising himself upon his 
elbow. 

“ Yes, father. See—here it is.” 

“ Bring it to me, George. Let me feel of it.” 

The boy took the loaf from the table, and 
stepping to the bedside, he placed it in his 
father’s extended, trembling hand. 

“This is bread,” the invalid uttered, as he 
took the loaf in his hand and looked upon it. 
“Raise my head higher, George. There—this 
loaf will sustain life ; but to get it we must sacri- 
fice our honor. To get it, my boy must be a—a 
thief !” 

O, say not so,” uttered his poor wife., ‘“‘ There 
can be no sin in it.” 

“No sin in stealing?” said the man. “I can- 
not touch it. Here, take it, George. If it be 
God’s will that we starve, then His will be done. 
I cannot touch that loaf to my lips! Carry it 
back, George, and place it where you found it. 
We will not steal!” 

George Wickford took the loaf from his fath- 
er's hand, and without a word he left the room. 
Neither of his parents spoke till his return. 
When he came back he looked far happier than 
he did when, before, he had returned with the 
bread. 

“Did you place the loaf where you found it ?” 
asked Mr. Wickford. 

“ Yes, father.” 

“And do you not feel happier in your unsat- 
isfied hunger than you would have done with a 
meal from stolen food ?” 

“O, yes,’ yes!” exclaimed the ,boy. “But, 
father, what will you do* You and mother 
must have food! See, even now my poor moth 
er is weak and faint !” 

“ Wait until the morning, my son, and then— 
then—you must go forth and beg for assistance.” 

“ Beg ” uttered the boy, trembling. 

“Tis honest to beg.” 

“TI will go, father. Anything to help my pa- 
rents.” 

“ God bless you, George,” ejaculated the sick 
man, as he gazed affectionately upon his +on, 
and then sinking back almost exhausted upon 
his pillow he closed his eyes. 

Cold and dreary sounded the wind from with 
out—all hopeless and cheerless looked things 
within. Mrs Wickford drew her scanty gar- 
ments more closely abou her, and a fearful 
shudder crept through her frame as the thought 
of her utter destitution swept o'er her mind. 
Little George crept up to the emall stove, and 
after a while he nestled his head upon his moth- 
er’s lap. Gently that mother smoothed the brow 
of her son, and her warm tears fell upon his 
cheek. 


“ Are you weeping, mother?” the boy asked, 
as he felt the warm drops upon his face 0, do 
not cry? To-morrow I will go and beg some 
food for you and father. You shall not starve!” 

Mrs. Wickford was upon the point of replying 
to her son, when a light footfall upon the stairs 
arrested her attention, and as George raised his 
head from her lap the door was opened, and a 
young female entered. 

“Js this the residence of Mr. Albert Wick- 
ford?” she asked, in a soft, sweet tone, while a 
shadow flitted o’er her handsome features as her 
eyes ran over the scene before her. 

“ It is, madam,” returned Mrs. Wickford, ris- 
ing from her seat. 

“ Alas !” uttered the fair visitor, speaking in a 
tone so low that it might not reach the bed, “I 
fear you are suffering severely. O, that the de- 
mon, Alcohol, should make such devastation as 
this!” 

“You mistake, fair lady,” quickly returned 
the poor wife. ‘For one long year not a drop 
of the fatal stuff has entered our dwelling. The 
cause of all our misery is my husband’s rickvess. 
No, no; thank God that misery is not ours.” 

“Do you speak truly %” uttered the visitor. 

“T do,” answered Mrs. Wickford, as she gazed 
in astonishment upon the form before her. 

“QO, great God, I thank thee for this!” the 
fair stranger murmured, as she fell upon her 
knees and raised her clasped hands towards 
heaven. 

“ Mary, what voice is that?” feebly asked the 
sick man, as the fervent ejaculation strack upon 
his ear. 

The wife returned no answer to her husband’s 
inquiry, but with her hand half extended, as 
though she would feel out her bewildered way, 
she tottered forward and placed her open palm 
upon the fair brow of the still kneeling visitor. 
She spake not a word, but only gazed into those 
upturned eyes. The young woman rose from 
her knees, and shaking back the tresses from 
her tear-wet face, she murmured : 


“ Kight long years have passed; and though 
at times memory has laid a dark cloud upon 
my soul, yet by far the greater portion of that 
time has been a season of sunlight. O, how 
often have I dwelt upon the fearfal scenes of 
that morning, when, pursued by a maddened, 
maniac father, I fled from my childhood’s home, 
never again to return, till the demon of inebriety 
was banished from its walls. Mother, dear 
mother, the sunlight has once more broken in 


through the night-clouds of our home. The 
angel of temperance has spread its wings above 
you, and from out my husband’s purse I can 
now supply your wants. O, this is a sweet and 
heavenly moment!” 

As the young female spoke, she pillowed her 
head upon her mother’s bosom and wept such 
tears of filial joy as washed away all thoughts 
of pain from the invalid’s soul. With a strength 
such as he had not exerted before for weeks, 
Mr. Wickford started up in his bed and gazed 
upor the strange scene. 

“Sosan! Susan! My child, my child!” he 
exclaimed; and then, overcome by the power 
of his feelings, he sank back once more upon 
his pillow. But hardly had he done so ere the 
head of his long absent daughter was pillowed 
by the side of his own, and putting forth his 
arm he clasped her to his bosom.” 


Little George comprehended the scene—he 
remembered the blue-eyed sister of years ago— 
and he, too, crept to his father's bedside, and 
when the sick man again opened his eyes, they 
were all about him—his daughter, his wife and 
his son. Slowly, yet firmly, he clasped his thin 
hands together, and a prayer of thanksgiving 
and praise went up from his'lips. ~ 

It wok bat a few moments for Susan to ex- 
plain how, after she had fled from her home, 
she had gone as a servant into a wealthy family 
—how she accompanied her mistress to Europe, 
and how she had won the affections of a clerk 
ia her master’s employ and married him. She 
had enough and to spare, and ere the shades of 
night had closed about that humble chamber, 
food and raiment were, there in plenty. The 
dark clouds had rolled off, and the sunlight of 
joy sent its bright beams through the place 
where, but a few short hours before, all had been 
sorrow and suffering. 

“©,” murmured Mr. Wickford, as "beneath 
the influence of healthy and” invigorating po- 
tions, he began to feel a new strength coursing 
through his veins, while he looked a gratefal 
smile upon his comforting daughter, “thank 
God that we have been thus preserved. O,how 
nigh did the tempter lead us unto the ruin of 
sin, but the Almighty has stretched forth his 
hand and saved us. Even in our misery and 
want, we did not steal! Surely an angel must 
have directed us!” 

“Yes,” uttered the wife and mother, as’ she 
put forth her arms and drew her daughter once 
more to her bosom, “ and an angel has saved us !” 
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HUNGARIAN NUBLE AND PEASANT. 


SLOW AND RAPID COMPOSITION. 


Speed in composition is a questionable advan- 
tage. Poetic history records two names which 
may represent the rapid and thoughtful pen— 
Lope de Vega and Milton. We see one pouring 
out verses more rapidly than a secretary could 
write them ; the other building up, in the watch- 
es of the night, a few majestic lines. One leav- 
ing his treasures to be easily compressed in a 
single volume ; the other to be spread abundant- 
ly over forty-six quartos. One gaining fifteen 
pounds; the other a hundred thousand ducats. 
One sitting at the door of his house, when the 
sun shone, in a coarse coat of gray cloth, and 
visited only by a few learned men from foreign 
countries; the other followed by crowds, when- 
ever he appeared, while even children shouted 
after him with delight. It is only since the 
earth has fallen on both that the fame and the 
honors of the Spaniard and the Englishman 
have been changed. He who nearly finished a 
comedy before breakfast, now lies motionless in 
his small niche cf monumental biography, and 
be who long choosing, began late, is walking up 
and down, in his singing rebes and with a laurel 
round his head, in the cities of many lands, 
having his home and his welcome in every de- 
vout heart, and upon every learned tongue of 
the Christian world. — Wilmott’s Pleasures of Lit- 
erature. 


TRUE POLITENESS. 


As to politeness, many have attempted to de- 
fine it. I believe it is best to be known by de- 
scription, definition not being able to comprise 
it. I would, however,venture to call it “‘ benev- 
olence in trifles,” or the preference of others to 
ourselves in little daily, hourly occurrences in 
the commerce of life. It is a perpetual atten- 
tion to the little wants of those with whom we 
are, by which attention we either prevent or re- 
move them. Bowing, ceremonious, formal com- 
pliments, stiff civilities, will never be politeness ; 
that must be easy, natural, unstudied, manly, 
noble; and what will give this but a mind be- 
nevolent and perpetually attentive to exert that 
amiable disposition in trifles to all you converse 
and live with —Lord Chatham. 


SUBMARINE RAILWAY. 

The communication between England and 
‘France, which is daily becoming a more and 
more important object, has just received a most 
valuable acquisition in the laying of the Subma- 
rine Electric Telegraph. Thus far the trans- 
mission of intelligence from one country to 
the other is instantaneous and complete. To 
consummate the international union, however, 
means of conveyance between the opposite 
shores, so as to avoid the perils and uncertain- 
ties of passage by sea, remain to be provided. 
The communication has long been a favorite 
scheme with projectors. Bridges have been pro- 
posed by some ; by others it has been suggested 
to tunnel the earth beneath the sea, which the 
works now executed for miving purposes seem 
to render possible; but the difficulties would be 
insurmountable, and the cost evormons An 


= 


other projector, M. Hector Horeau has, however, 
just appeared in the field, with what he allows 
to be a bold plan, but which appears to him to 
hold out the requisite guarantee for so important 
an undertaking. M. Horeau’s project consists 
in crossing the English Channel, 21 miles in ex- 
tent, by means of a tube, or tubular tunnel, 
made of strong plate iron, or cast iron, lined 
and prepared for that purpose; and which, 
placed at the bottom of the sea, should, besides 
the path for the surveyors, contain the two lines 
for the trains which would run within the tube. 
The slope given to the submarine railway, M. 
Horeau considers, would admit of a motion suf- 
ficiently powerful to enable the carriages to 
cross the channel without a steam-engine. The 
greatest depth of the sea in the middle of the 
channel will admit of the construction of in- 
cliaed planes, by means of which the train 


would be enabled to reach a point where a sta- 
tionary engine or atmospheric pressure might 
be employed in propelling the train to the level 
of the land railways of France and England. 
These tunnels beneath the sea would not pre- 
vent navigation : two lighthouses might be erect- 
ed at the entrance of the tubes; also between 
the lighthouses of France and England. These 
beacons, which may bear the names of the differ- 
ent nations of the earth, should be lighted up at 
night, and would indicate outwardly the position 
of the submarine railway, so that mariners 
should not cast anchor near it, as the tube might 
be damaged. The day and night lights of the 
lighthouses should be transmitted through the 
tube (covered internally with coating of enamel 
or lead), by means of reflecting metal plates. 
The upper part of the tube should have some 
strong glass windows placed at equal distances, 


and gas, which would complete the lighting be- 
tween the beacons: the carriages might also be 
open, or have glazed roofs, to enable the pas- 
sengers to profit by the various lights. Accord- 
ing to an estimate made, the cost might amount 
to about £87,400,000. The submarine telegraph 
lately completed so successfully has inspired M. 
Horeau with confidence in his new railway ; and 
he invites the co-operation of men of science, by 
instituting experiments to test the practicability 
of a plan as ingenious as it is novel. 


Houncary.—The last accounts from Hungary, 
by the Pacific, represent that country as being 
in a very unsettled political condition. Even 
the government organs admit that it is greatly 
agitated. Every appearance indicates that 1852 
will not pass without a general outbreak in 
Europe, attended by more permanent results 
than that of 1849. 


SUBMARINE RAILWAY BETWEEN FRANCE AND ENGLAND 
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(Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. ] 


IRIS EARLE: 
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THE TWO ROBB.ES. 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


\ ee years ago, a young man by the name 
of Eugene Herbert lived at Baton Rouge. 
He was then about twenty-two years of age, 
possessed of a good figure, a pleasant address, 
and a handsome face; but unfortunately these 
personal endowments were all that he had inher- 
ted from his progenitors; for Eugene, though a 
very worthy youth, was not worth a dollar in 
the world. All that his father had been able to 
bestow upon him, was a good education, and he 
was, at the date at which our story commences, 
seeking employment by which to turn his learn- 
ing to some practical account. 


Eugene was fond of solitude, and to indulge 
in this harmless propensity, often took long 
rambles in the surrounding country. During 
one of his rural excursions, which took him far- 
ther from Baton Rouge than usual, he met with 
what he considered a very pleasing adventure, 
which we will hasten to lay before the reader. 


He was several miles from Baton Rouge, and 
feeling somewhat fatigued with walking, he sat 
down to rest in the delightfol shade of some 
willow trees, growing by the roadside. 

The day was uncommonly pleasant, and the 
scenery beautifality romantic. Fragrant winds 
went sighing through the umbrageous branches. 
Sweet-voiced birds suug their wild anthems un- 
ceasingly. The odorous flowers opened their 
variegated petals to the sun. The soft, musical 
murmurs of a brook mingled its dreamy sound 
with the sorg of birds and the sighing of the 
wind, and found a most agreeable accompani- 
ment. 

While Evgene was enjoying these luxuries 
(which are found alone in nature), he saw a fe- 
male figure slowly advancing, as if lost in med- 
itation, and enjoying like himself the beauties 
of the scenery and the harmony of nature’s dul- 
cet sounds. 

Our hero drew back a little in order to screen 
his person from observation. The lady drew 
nearer. She proved to be quite young, and, in 
Eagene’s estimation, exquisitely fair. He re- 
garded her as he possibly might have regarded 
some fairy queen who had suddenly leaped into 
view, responsive to the motions of an enchant- 
ers wand. Her figure, he inwardly pronounced 
faultless, and her face peerless in beauty. The 
delicate coloring of the cheeks (the handiwork 
of nature and not of art), the charming vermil- 
ion of the lips, the bewitching vivacity of the 
eyes, and the matchless pencilling of the brows, 
together with the exquisite symmetry of the 
whole person, completely captivated the heart 
of Eugene Herbert. 


Before the unknown maiden had walked 
twenty yards, he pronounced himself completely 
in love, and resolved to seek some means of 
making her acquaintance. After she had passed 
his place of concealment, he arose and followed 
her, apparently as much absorbed in admiring 


the beauties of the place as she had appeared to 
be. 


Unconscious that she was the object of so 
much admiration, or that her movements were 
observed at all, she paused to pluck a flower 
growing by the side of the road. As she put 
forth a small, white hand, and broke tke fragile 


stem, she discovered Kugene, and as fate would 


have it, met bis respectful, yet ardent gaze. He 
was too polite to address her, and too gailant 
not to pay some trifling tribute to her uncom- 
mon beauty. 


He raised his hat and bowed gracefally. The 
act was 80 Well timed, and so gallantly and 1e- 
spectfully accomplished, that it could not have 
offended the most inveterare stickler for eti- 
quette, and the young lady acknowledged it by 
a courteous inclination of the head, and a blush 
(which was quite apparent), and then quickened 
her steps. 

Eugene was too much of a gentleman to en- 
deavor to overtake her; and so she walked on 
ata slow pace. In ashort time the road wound 
around a hill, and an elegant mansion appeared 
in view, having a delightfal flower-garden in 
front, surrounded by a tastefally constructed 
fence. 

The fair maiden opened the gate, moved 
slowly through the garden, picking a flower here 
and there, then partially turning to the road, 


cast a furtive glance at Eugene and entered the 
house. 

With a sigh, the first ever called up by love's 
soft magic, Eugene looked a moment at the 
spot where he had last seen the object of his ad- 
oration, and then began slowly to retrace his foot- 
steps. He had gone but a short distance when 
he met a lad, from whom he learned that Mr. 
Earle, a retired merchant, lived in the elegant 
establishment he had just seen, and that he had 
an only daughter whose name was Jris. 


Mr. Earle was a widower, and very wealthy ; 
the latter was a circumstance much regretted by 
Eugene, as it seemed to put a greater Cistance 
between him and the object of his worship. 


Our hero returned home to think and dream 
of the fair being who had so unexpectedly and 
suddenly awakened a deep interest in his heart. 
He grew abstracted and sad, and Jamented most 
bitterly his poverty, laying many extravagant 
plans to grow suddenly rich 

The reader will not be surprised when we state 

at Eugene repeated his walk the next day, 
and stopped to rest himself in the willow grove 
from whence he had seen the daughter of the re- 
tired merchant. Much to his disappointment, 
she did not appear; so he walked on, and 
passed the residence of Mr. Earle. When he 
came back (as he had hoped), he caught a mo- 
mentary glimpse of his charmer in the garden. 
He bowed as he had done the previous day, and 
was similarly rewarded, and walked home, not 
considering his time entirely lost. 

It is sometimes the case that chance (perhaps 
providence would be a better word) brings about 
in a day, or an hour, what otherwise would 
never have been accomplished, or only after the 
lapse of months and years ; and thus it was in 
the case of Eugene Herbert. Upon his third 
visit to Willow Grove, he wandered about until 
a late hour. It was near sunset before he 
thought of returning. He was some distance 
from the road leading to Baton Rouge, and he 
turned his face towards it, considerably disap- 
pointed that he had not seen Iris during his 
prolonged walk. 

He had gone but a short distance when ho 
heard footsteps. He paused and listened. The 
sound came nearer, and in a few moments, two 
men appeared in sight. Eugene stepped behind 
a tree and remained quiet, hoping that they 
would pass on without observing him; but he 
was considerably annoyed when they came 
slowly on and seated themselves upon a log 
within hearing. Our hero had not sought to 
make himself a party to their conversation, but 


now he was obliged to be, if he stayed where 
he was. 

He examined the two men with considerable 
attention, and his scrutiny was most unfavora- 
ble to them. They were very well dressed, but 
their faces, providing they were indices to their 
true characters, could not fail to convict them 
ot being men not over scrupulous in regard to 


their deeds. 

Eugene immediately felt towards them a re- 
pugnance for which he could scarcely account, 
or which he was forced to attribute wholly to 
their sinister looks. 

At that time, the great valley of the Missis- 


sippi was infested by hundreds of miscreants, 


whose atrocities were daily the subject of news- 
paper notices and rebukes, and of terror to those 
whose busi or h were in the neighbor- 
hood of such outlaws. 

Eugene, though a young man of undaunted 
courage, soon had reason to congratulate himself 


for the precaution which he had taken to con- 
ceal himself. 


“Now, Turner,” said one of the men, in a 
voice perfectly audible to Eugene, “ let me hear 
your whole plan.” 


“ Listen, Caldwell,” replied the other, “and 


you shall’be gratified. Yesterday, disguised as 
a pedler, with a heavy pack on my back, I called 
at Mr. Earle’s. I was shown by a colpred girl 
into the presence of the fairest creature I have 
ever seer. It was the wealthy merchant’s 
daughter. I hastened to lay before her some of 
the most tempting fabrics [had. She examined 
them with some attention, and was getting in- 
terested, when who should enter but her father. 
He frowned, and his pretty daughter dropped 
the rich fabrics. 

“* Tris” said he, somewhat sternly, ‘ whatever 
you want, I can get for you much cheaper than 
you can purchase of this man. It is my wish 
thet you should never trade with pedlers, who 
wander about the country with damaged goods, 
and always make it a rule to cheat women.’ 


“T commenced packing up my goods at once ; 
but as the old gentleman was leaving the room, 
he added : ‘I shall go to Baton Rouge to-mor- 
row, and you can make out a memorandum of 
such articles as you desire. And lest the sub- 
ject should be forgotten, I will now tell you that 
I have just received a letter from the Rev. Mr. 
Clinton, accepting the proposition of our society 
to officiate as pastor of our new church. He 
informs me that he shall probably be at my 
house to-morrow or the next day. If he should 
come during my absence, offer him the hospi- 
talities of the house, and see that he is cared for 
in the best manner.’ 

“* Shall you pass the night from home, fath- 
er?’ asked the daughter. 

“Yes, I think I shall, for I have business to 
attend to, relating to the firm of , which 
will inevitably detain me until a late hour, and 
I shall pass the night with my old friend and 
former partner, Mr. W.’ 

“ With these words, Mr. Earle left the room, 
and at the same moment an excellent idea sug- 
gested itself. 

“* How old a man is the Rev. Mr. Clinton ? I 
asked, affecting to be busily engaged in arrang- 
ing my goods in order to depart. 

“* ] never saw him,’ replied the young lady, 
‘ but I believe he is about thirty-five.’ 

“Pardon me,’ I replied, ‘but do you know 
his complexion and height ? 

“*T do not,’ she answered. 

“* Massa say he am_not berry handsome,’ sai 
the colored girl, who had entered the room just 
in time to hear my questions. 

“*Tt must be the same man,’ I said, thought- 
fully. ‘I humbly trust that excellent person 
was the means of my conversion. When I heard 
him, and was convicted of sin, he was blowing 
the gospel trumpet at Woodville.’ 

“Indeed !’ said Iris; ‘then you have heard 
him ? 

“¢Thank Heaven, yes! it was his voice that 
first awakened my slumbering conscience, and 
called my attention to things concerning my 
eternal interest, I replied, drawing down the 
corners of my mouth, and piously elevating my 
eyebrows. 

“* He is a corner stone in Zion, a chosen ves- 
sel to prepare the way of the Lord,’ I added, in 
a nasal tone, and shouldering my pack, went 
out singing: 

*T’ra a pilgrim and I’m a stranger, 
I can tarry, I can tarry but a night,’ &>. 

“ Well, what sense is there in all this?” asked 
Caldwell, impatiently. 

“Sense, man! don’t you perceive my drift ? 
You must personate this Rev. Mr. Clinton, and 
the old gentleman being gone, there will be no 
difficulty in doing it, providing he has not really 
come, and I am quite sure he has not, for I have 
watched the road all day.” 

“T see! I see!” exclaimed Caldwell, with a 
smile of satisfaction. 


“ As the Rey. father in Israel, you will have 


free access to all parts of the house, and can 
easily secure a rich booty in money and silver 
plate. After you have retired to your room for 
the night, you can commence singing,‘I’m a 
pilgrim,’ &c, which will assure me that all is 


going on well ; for as soon as it is dark, I shall 


conceal myself in the garden, near tho house, 


When you have secured what valuables you can 
without alarming the inmates (which you will 
remember will be only the fair Iris and the col- 
ored girl), you can take them all to your cham- 
ber, and opening the window, sing or pray in a 
low voice, when I will be ready, and you can 


pass out the things to me, and then wo will be 


off.” 
“But what shall I do fora ministerial rig ?’ 
asked Caldwell. 


“I think we can manage that, my boy. I 
have brought a white neck-eloth (which is in- 


Gispensadle), and between us both, we can make 
out quite a decent black suit throughout.” 

Turner now produced a white neck-cloth, 
which Caldwell lost no time in putting on. 
They then exchanged coats and hats, when 
Caldwell found himself in a respectable suit of 
broadcloth, and on the whole, looking quite min- 
isterial. He then, with a pocket comb, arranged 
his hair with great care. 

“Let it lie quite smooth,” eaid Turner. 
“There, that’s the sort. My eye! what a sol- 
emn parson! How lucky that you shaved to- 
day; for a minister, you know, should look 
smooth. Now, remember, my boy, that your 
name is Clinton, the Rev. Mr. Clinton, a blower 
of the gospel trumpet. Sing, brother Clinton, 
my favorite air.” 


The ruffian immediately complied, and sung 
the piece indicated very well. 

“That will do. You'll pass. If there should 
be any danger, endeavor to give me warning by 
singing something pertinent to the subject ; but 
I would not advise you to make use of your pis- 
tols, if you can possibly help it; for there has 
been considerable of this sort of play of late, and 
people are getting desperate, and will soon turn 
out and hunt us as if we were wild animals.” 

“But what if the real Mr. Clinton should ar- 
rive while I was there ?” 

“That will be my care. If he should pre- 
sume to make his appearance, without a special 
call, while that field is already occupied, I shall 
present a pistol to his head, and kindly tell him 
the consequences of moving a step.” 

“If this paragon of beauty you have been 
talking about, should discover the cheat by any 
unlooked-for accident, what would you advise 
in such a case ?” 

“ Why, do the best you can under the circum- 
stances; but do not harm her if you can help it; 
for too much blood on one’s hands is not good, 
and murder, you know, sometimes leads to dis- 
agreeable consequences.” 

“Tt’s time for you to go,” said Turner, and 
the worthy pair arose and walked away together, ; 
leaving Eugene paralyzed with astonishment at 
the discovery of sucn audacious and coolly de- 
liberated villany. 

He stood some moments utterly at a loss how 
to act, but having deeided what course to pur- 
sue, he walked hastily towards the residence of 
Mr. Earle, by a route different than that taken 
by the outlaws. He had resolved to gain admit- 
tance to the house soon after the pretended Mr. 
Clinton had entered, and endeavor by some 
means to secure him and his accomplice in 
crime; and for the means of doing this, he 
would trust to circumstances and his own inge- 


nuity. 

4 order that he might not encounter Turner 
or Caldwell, he walked on until he had passed 
Mr. Earle’s residence before leaving the woods. 
Just as he stepped into the road, he saw a man 
approaching, carrying a good sized package 
upon his back. It proved to be a colporteur, 
very well known to Eugene. Like many others 
of those kind people who carry books to the 
poor and destitute, he wore a seedy old coat, a 
very poor hat, and in fact his entire outer man 
was in a dilapidated condition. 

“You are just the man I wish to see!” ex- 
claimed Eugene, grasping the honest colporteur 
by the hand. “Step into the woods here with 
me, and let me have those clothes you have on 
as quick as possible, and I will explain all while 
donning them myself,” he added, hurriedly. 

“ And what shall J do after you have put 
them on ?” asked the colporteur, with eyes dila- 
ted wide with astonishment. ‘“ They are better 
than none, though they are poor,” he added, as 
Eugene grasped him by the arm and commenced 
pulling off his coat sleeve, 

“Put on mine, my dear fellow—put on mine,” 
replied Eugene. 

The worthy colporteur suffered him to pull 
off his coat and to replace it by a better one than 
had been on his back for many a long day. 

“Don’t stop to stare, man! off with your 


pants while I’m putting on this coat; you'll 


know all about it before you die; you can think 
it some love adventure, if you like. Now that 
tile of yours. Thank you. Pat on this; it will 
shed rain, which is more than can be said of 
yours. Stop one moment; I have some stick- 


ing-plaster in my vest pocket—here itis. I'll 


trouble you to put a liberal patch under my 


right eye and anotker over the left, and a small 
one on the cheek. That will do. Hew do I 
look ?” 

“ Like rather a hard boy,” replied the colpor- 


teur, with a shrug of the shoulders. 


Eugene was now quite changed in his appear- 
ance, and certainly not for the better, so far as 
looks were concerned. 

With his pencil he wrote several lines upon a 
blank leaf in one of the colporteur’s books. 

“Take this and hasten to Baton Rougo as 
fast as your limbs can carry you, and delivor it 
to a constable,” said our hero. 

“ But you have not explained.” 

“Well, no matter. Do as I request you 
without question, end you will doa good action, 
and help thwart the designs of a precious pair 
of rascals.” 

“Enough; your earnestness attests to your 
sincerity. I go,” answered the colporteur, pre- 
paring to place the package of books upon his 
shoulders. 
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“Nay, my friend; I want the books. And if 
you meet a man with a white neck cloth, do not 
stop to talk with him. Keep the paper safely in 
your pocket. Do not allow a soul to see it, 
save him to whom it isdirected. For this kind- 
ness, you shall receive my warmest thanks and 
my eternal gratitude.” 

-With these words, the colporteur, convinced 
that he could really render an important ser- 
vice, hastened away in the direction of Baton 
Rouge. Eugene raised the package of books to 
his shoulders, and emerging from the trees 
where the metamorphosis had taken place, stood 
once more in the road. 

Mr. Earle’s residence was quite near, and he 
had the pleasure of seeing the robber, in the 
borrowed character of Rev. Mr. Clinton, open 
the gate, pass through the garden, knock at the 
door, and gain admittance. Knowing that it 
was not yet dark enough for the villain’s accom- 
plice to be on the spot, our hero walked boldly 
towards the mansion of the merchant. 

We shall not trouble the reader with Eugene’s 
thoughts as he passed through the garden in 
which he had twice seen the incomparable Iris. 
He knocked at the door with considerable con- 
fidence. The colored girl soon made her ap- 
pearance. 

“ Can I see your mistress ?” he asked. 

“ What for you want missy ?” she asked, not 
greatly impressed in favor of the strange looking 
individual who had so unexpectedly presented 
himself. 

“Never mind that, but ran and ask your mis- 
tress if I can speak a few words to her.” 

“Speak dem words to me and den I speak 
’em to missy,” said the girl. 

At this crisis, the lady in question made her 
appearances. Eugene felt tbat his heart was 
beating at an uncommon rate when she ap- 
proached. He mustered all his courage into 
the field, and began with a declaration which 
was not quite true. 

“T met Mr. Earle to-day at Baton Rouge,” he 
said, with a respectful bow, aud a deferential 
air, ‘and having some books which he desired 
for his own use, as well as to Gistribute among 
the poor, he requested me to call at his resi- 
dence and leave them; and according to the de- 
scription which he gave me of the premises, I 
concluded this must be the place.” 

“Tt is,’ replied Iris, rather hesitatingly, for 
the patches on the colporteur’s face were by no 
means attractive. ‘“ Walk in, sir,” she added, 
apparently somewhat perplexed. 


Eugene followed the charming girl into the 


parlor, ‘The first object that met his view was 


the worthy individual who at that particular 
crisis in his useful life, sustained the character 
of the Rev. Mr. Clinton. He was sitting meekly 


by a window overlookiog a portion of the gar- , 


den, although not that part towards the road. 
His face was solemn enough in its expression to 


comport with the grave profession which he had 


chosen. He turned his eyes rather quickly to- 
wards the pretended colporteur as he entered the 
apartment. The latter noticed him only by a 
low bow, which the Rev. gentleman acknowl- 
edged by a very slight one indeed. 


“It is a young man whom my father directed 


to call and leave some books,” said Iris, by way 
of explanation. Mr. Clinton nodded conde- 
scendingly. 

Eugene sat down his package and slowly 
opened it. He looked deliberately at all the 
title pages, and proceeded to lay aside numer- 
ous tracts and about twenty bound books. He 


finished the selection by producing an elegant 


pocket-bible, with fine gilt edges and gold 
clasps. 
“ This beautiful volume,” said Eugene, hold- 


ing it up, “ Mr. Earle told me he designed as a 
present to Rev. Mr, ———” 
“Clinton, probably,” added Iris, perceiving 


his hesitation. 

“Yes, that was the name,” replied Eugene, 
looking furtively at the gentleman's representa- 
tive. 

“A kind, a considerate, a benevolent man,” 
said the latter, with a profound expression of 
gratitude upon his not very prepossessing face. 
“ Verily the Lord is abundantly merciful, for it 
was but yesterday that I gave my last Bible to 
poor widow.” 

“He whose great name you have named,” 
replied Eugene, humbly, “will not forsake his 
servants. The righteous will not be left to beg 
bread; neither will the scoffer and the guilty 
man be left unpunished.” 

“ Even so,” responded Mr. Clinton, solemnly. 


“ Thave always found it thus during my heavenly 
pilgrimage towards the New Jerusalem. Veri- 
ly, young man, I perceive thou art not in the 
gall of bitterness and the strong bonds of in- 
iquity.” 

“T trust there are worse men than I am,” an- 
swered Eugene, with an equivocal expression. 


“ Have you received compensation for these 
books ?” asked Iris,. looking steadily at the col- 
porteur. 

“No, lady; I shall call and receive my pay 
at some other time,’when your father is at 
home,” he replied, unhesitatingly. This declar- 
ation seemed to re assure Iris, and she doubted 
not that the young (though not very interesting) 
stranger was acting agreeably to her father’s 
orders. Although’ he was shabbily dressed, and 
his face rendered unsightly by patches of plas- 
ter, his features did not seem entirely strange to 
her, but whether she had really seen them be- 
fore, or whether it was only a fancy, she could 
not decide. 

“ As your father has patronized me very lib- 
erally,” added Eugene, taking a Bible from his 
package exactly similar to the one referred to 
as being designed for Mr. Clinton, “ permit me 
to have the pleasure of presenting you this, Miss 
Earle, as a small token of a poor colporteur’s 
gratitude.” 

lhis was somewhat confused by this unexpect- 
ed offer. 

“I will gladly take it, sir, if you will allow 
me to pay you for it,” she replied. 

“No,” answered Eugene, “that may not be. 
My mission is not to make money, but to do 
good. I invariably give away a Bible for every 
one I sell Indeed, I cannot consent to receive 
any compensation. I dare not speculate on the 
best of books.” 

“But can I not,” replied Iris, hesitatingly, 
“compensate you in some way—by buying an- 
other, for instance ?” 

“No,” answered the colporteur, with a smile, 
venturing to look into the face of Iris, “you can 
show me no kindness as a compensation for 
that volume; but if 

“ But if what?” asked Iris, interested in spite 
of herself (and the patches), in one who spoke 
with so much good sense, and evinced so much 
true delicacy and politeness. 

“Twas going to add, if you could allow me 
to remain here for the night, you would indeed 
do me a kindness; for I am weary with travel- 
ling and need rest.” 

“It were unkind to refuse,” answered Iris, 
with a blush, “and with pleasure I grant your 
request.” 

Eugene expressed his thanks in suitable 
terms, and added, that if the request might not 
be considered improper, he would like to be a 
silent listener to the pious conversation of the 
Rev. gentleman in the parlor, during the even- 
ing. 

This proposal was rather pleasing to Iris than 
otherwise, for she had found it exceedingly 
awkward sitting alone with a clergyman she 
had never seen before, and one evidently dis- 
posed to long exhortations, for which she had 
but little relish. Our hero’s package was placed 
in the entry, and he again returned to the par- 


lor. 


It was very easy for Eugene to see that his 
return was a severe disappointment to Caldwell. 
His countenance fell, and several times he caught 
him scowling most villanously. 

Presently the servant gis] came in, and invited 


him to the kitchen to refresh himself with food. 
Eugene followed her, but as may be supposed, 


ate but little. While he was pretending to eat, 
the girl left the room, and he availed himself of 
the opportunity to thrust a large carving-knife 


beneath his coat, which he buttoned nearly to 
the chin. He was now prepared to return to 
the parlor, and to deal with Caldwell as circom- 


stances might dictate. 

The latter was employed in reading the Bi- 
ble, occasionally pausing to enlarge on striking 
and appropriate passages. The poor colporteur 
sat down ata respectful distance, and listened 
with profound interest. The devout fervor of 
the preacher was truly refreshing ! 

Eugene drew forth his handkerchief and wiped 
his eyes; what was in them we don't pretend 
to know. The good minister was evidently 
encouraged. He addressed a direct and touch- 
ing exhortation to the pious young man, entreat- 
ing him by all that was sacred, to stand fast in 
the faith, which Eugene promised to do. 

Tris said but little, but our hero more than 
once detected a smile upon her lips. 


“ Ah,” thought he, “if you knew the villain 
sitting so near you, how quickly that smile 
would fade from those sweet lips.” 

Time rolled cn. Carried away by his enthu- 
siasm, the pteacher arose and paced the floor, 
pausing near the window to sing, “I’m a pil- 
grim,” &e. 

It was with great difficulty that Eugene could 
restrain his indignation. He longed to spring 
upon him and seize him by the throat, but his 
hour was not yet come. 

After the singing was happily concluded, Mr. 
Clinton kneeled and prayed powerfully. It was 
for this climax of his hypocrisy that our hero 
had been waiting. His prayer was very long, 
and the colored girl (who had been called to 
listen to the masterly effort) fidgetted not a lit- 
tle, and Iris evidently grew weary. 

The voice of prayer ceased at length. The 
indignation of Eugene was worked up to the 
highest pitch. He could smother it no longer. 
His blood was boiling. He recalled every word 
of the conversation that had transpired in the 
forest. He remembered but too vividly the 
words of the miscreant in regard to the beauti- 
ful and unsuspecting girl before him. 

The hour of the consummate dissembler had 
come. As he said amen most emphatically, 
and was arising from his knees, to the inex- 
pressible horror of Iris and the supreme aston- 
ishment and consternation of Caldwell, he 
sprang upon him, grappled him by the throat, 
took a sudden and disagreeable twist in his 
white neck-cloth, and bore him triumphantly to 


the floor. 
Caldwell struggled desperately, but Eugene, 


placing his knees upon his chest, drew the 
knife from beneath his coat and placed the 
Point to his breast. 

Tris recoiled in speechless horror. 

- For heaven’s sake, Miss Earle!” exclaimed 
Eugene, “be silent. This man is a robber, a 
murderer, a consummate villain! And here is 
sofficient proof of my words,” he added, drawing 
a brace of pistols from Caldwell’s bosom. 

At the sight of these deadly weapons, and as 
a realizing sense of the danger she bad escaped 
flashed upon her, she sank back in her chair in 
a swoon. 

Meanwhile the colored girl, who had been 
looking on with dilated eyes and chattering 
teeth, the very impersonation of terror, was now 
directed to bring a strong cord. He quickly 
made her comprebend what he wished, and she 
very soon procured it. 

“Tie the Rev. gentlemen’s hands, my good 
girl, and see that you draw the cord tight,” said 
Eugene. 


* Yes, massa, me draw ’em tight.” This was 
soon accomplished in a very substantial man- 


ner. - 

“While this was being done, the villain strag- 
gled furiously, and to quiet him, the colored 
girl gave him sundry hearty blows across the 


face with the knotted rope, which produced a 
profuse hemorrhage from the nose, and punished 
him not a little. 

“ Make ’em sing tother side ’em head,” she 
kept repeating at every blow. 

“ Now attend to your mistress,” said Eugene, 


taking the pistols, and allowing the culprit to 


arise. 

“ Be calm; do as I bid you, and it will fare 
much easier with you,” he added, as Caldwell 
arose to his feet, glaring around him like a mad- 
man. 

“Miss Earle!” he exclaimed, “I protest 


against this ruffianly ——” 


“Hush!” cried Eugene, sternly. “ Remain 
perfectly quiet, or by all that’s good, I will send 
a bullet through your rascally head. You are 
outwitted playing at your own game!” 

Miss Earle was now sufficiently restored to, be 
conscious of what was going forward. She 


cast a timid and frightened look at Caldwell, 
shuddered, and grew deadly pale again. 

“ Miss Earle,” said our hero, “by a most for- 
tunate providence, I have been enabled to dis- 
cover and thwart a most villanous plot. This 
man is the notorious Caldwell, the friend and 
accomplice of the equally notorious Turner, 
whose atrocities have horrified the whole coun- 
try. Having discovered the designs of these 
villains, I came hither to save you and to bring 
them to justice; and I trust I shall succeed in 
doing both. Be no longer under apprehen- 
sions. The danger has passed.” 

“© sir! how can I ever be sufficiently grate- 
fal for this noble and courageous act?” ex- 
claimed Iris, earnestly, still trembling with 
terror. 


“In feeling that I deserve the gratitude of so ; ie 


fair a lady, 1 am more than repaid,” he replied, 


with equal warmth. “ Rev. sir,’ he added, im Sum 


a different tone, turning to Caldwell, “I rely 
upon youto aid me in capturing your friend 
Turner.” 

“ Never!” exclaimed Caldwell, savagely. 

“These are.powerfal reasons, Caldwell,” re- 
turned Eugene, holding up the pistols. 

“ Do your worst !” cried Caldwell, defiantly. 

“ Listen, sir,’ said our hero, sternly, “do as I 
bid you, or —— you know the alternative! You 
are not considered at this time a very useful 
member of society, and believe me, you would 
be but little missed.” 

Then addressing the merchant’s daughter, he 
added : 

“Will you be kind enough to show me the 
sleeping-room designed for Mr. Clinton *” . 

The colored girl led the way, Eugene pushed 
Caldwell along before him, and Iris followed at 
a little distance. 

“ Now observe the strictest silence,” said Eu 
gene, in a low voice. “Caldwell, don't attempt 
to give any alarm in order to favor the escape 
of Turner. Any demonstration of that kind 
will cost you your life.” 

The light was extinguished, and the parties 
remained perfectly quiet for about three quar- 
ters ofan hour. Eugene then softly raised the 
window. 

“Now, Caldwell, give the signal agreed up 
on,” said Eugene, in a whisper. 

Caldwell approached, stood beside the win- 
dow, and gave a peculiar whistle. Turner was 
waiting, as he had agreed. He looked up; the 
moon shone out clear ard bright, and threw its 
silver beams on the figures of two persons in the 
room. The whistle had warned him. 

“T will at least be revenged!” he muttered. 
Stepping back a few paces, he diew a pistol and 
leveiled it at Iris. Though the movement was 
unexpected, it did not escape the quick obser- 
vation of Eugene. 

Quicker than thought he threw himself be- 
tween Iris and the ruffian ; the villain fired, and 
the ball took effect in Eugene’s left arm. 

Turner now ran; but Eugene discharged his 
pistol with better aim, and he fell. At that 
moment Caldwell attempted to leap through 
the window, but our hero knocked him down 
with the butt of the weapon he had just used ; 
at the same time several men rushed into the 
garden. They were officers of justice, accom- 
panied by Mr. Earle himself; for the colporteur 
had sped well on his journey. In one minute 
from thet time, Caldwell and Turner were in 
irons. 

Eugene explained enough of the part he had 
taken to satisfy all parties; but there was one 
secret that he chose to keep until he could be 
sure that he had made a favorable impression 
upon the heart of the merchant's daughter. 


In regard to this most interesting matter, he 


did not remain many days in doubt. If her 
beauty had charmed him at first sight, her ami- 
ability and goodness of heart won his respect, 
and deepened his love upon acquaintance. 
With emotions of pleasure not easily described, 


he received the sweet assurance that she did 


not regard him with indifference. 


He frankly related ull to Mr. Earle, conceal- 
ing nothing, and asked him if he would sanction 
a union of hands where hearts had already been 
united, and when such a disparity in point of 
fortune existed. 


The good marchant was evidently much sur- 
jrised, but after reflecting a moment, replied : 


“ Young man, you have saved my daughter’s 
life ; if she is willing to devote that lifs to your 
hapryicess, I cannot find it in my heart to say 


nay. If Iris consents t> your request, I shall 
have no objections to urge. As you have saved 


my house from robbery, on the day of your bri- 
dal I will place fifty thousand dollars at your 
disposal. You bear an irreproachable character, 
and I hope will render my daughter happy.” 

“Tris is more than I deserve, without the 
money !” exclaimed Eugene. 

“The money will be found useful, Mr. Her- 
bert,” replied the merchant, with a smile. 

An early day was named, and our hero be- 
lieved himself the most fortunate man on the 
Mississippi River, if not in the whole world. 

The union of the fair Iris and Eugene proved 
a felicitous one, and the latter never regretted 
that he saved her life. 

Caldwell and Turner were speedily brought 
to justice, and are yet expiating their crimes in 
prison. 
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The picture sketched by our artist above, rep- 
resents the arrival of Kossuth at New York, in 
the steamer Vanderbilt, from Staten Island, 
where the illustrious Magyar had landed to 
await the readiness of the city of New York to 
receive him in proper state. The steamer is 


ARRIVAL OF KOSSUTH AT NEW YORK. 


represented passing the Revenue Office, and 
Castle William (Governor's Island), on her way 
to the landing. Below we present a second en- 
graving upon the same subject, representing the 
entrance of the Governor of Hungary on the 
Battery, from Castle Garden, where he was re- 


\ 
KOSSUTH’S ENTRANCE ON THE BATTERY FROM CASTLE GARDEN. 


ceived with all the honor due his exalted rank, 
both as an official and amar. Every step this 
apostle of freedom has taken since he landed on 
our shores, has been amid shouts of welcome 
and huzzas that have told him how fully the 
hearts of the American people are with him ; and 


‘the proud satisfaction thus imparted to the exiled 

Hungarian must be a strong sustaining power 
amid his trials of disappointment and ill health. 
For our own part, we go heart and hand for 
every successful measure that can be adopted+to 
aid him in his most holy purpose. 
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Above we give our readers a third scene from 
the doings of the grand reception ceremony to 
Kossuth. It represents the cortege and the no- 
ble Hungarian as they entered the Park through 
the eastern gate under a triumphal arch, amid 
the shouts of the excited populace, the beating 


of arms and the firing of cannon. The picture 
is lifelike, and was sketched by our artist on the 
spot. Below we give a representation of the Ir- 
ving House, as it appeared on the evening of 
Kossuth’s arrival there—it being his head-quar- 


KOSSUTH’S ENTRANCE INTO THE PARK. 


f 


most excellent and appropriate, and reflects 
great credit upon the directors of the whole 
affair. Kossuth was honored by a torchlight 
procession and serenade, and was compelled 
many times to appear on the balcony and say a 


ters asjthe guest of the “city. The regalia was®| few words to the whole souled multitude, who 


~ 


TOKCHLIGHT PROCESSION AND SERENADE IN FRONT OF THE IRVING HOUSE, NEW YORK. 


seemed crazy to have him ever before them. H, 

severe exertions through the day and feeble - 

state of health, rendered a long speech on this 

occasion impossible; but he appeared several 

times before the multitude, who cheered him to 
e_echo. 
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EVA BARTON’S JOURNEY. 


BY MRS. E. C. LOVERING. 

66 ci 
child, I cannot bear to see you work 

so hard. Morning and evening, day 
and night, you are always sewing. And you 
are pale, my Eva; I see by the dimness of your 
eyes, which are naturally so bright, that you 
need repose. O! if Heaven would but restore 
my strength! This long illness of mine throws 
the burden of labor all upon your shoulders.” 

“ And I am young and strong, father. I can 
endure more than you suppose, nor do I dread 
to work, since I feel that it is my duty. Wiil- 
ingness lightens toil. You should not be al- 
ways complaining for me, dear father, for surely 
I never feel that I have any occasion to complain 
for myself. Instead of thinking of what I have 
to endure, Iam always wishing that you were 
well, and thanking Providence that I am able to 
labor for us both.” 

The speaker was a fair young girl, with blue 
eyes and soft brown hair that drowned in beau- 
tifal curls, the whitest neck in the world ; and 
as she bent over the old man to kiss him, those 
heavy tresses swept across his thin cheek, con- 
trasting strangely with his sparse white locks 
and beard of snow. 

Seating herself again by the window of their 
lowly cottage, where the life-dispensing air came 
to her brow through a fragrant jessamine screen, 
Eva ence more commenced plying her needle, 
while the old man regarded her with a look of 
tender concern. After a long pause, he said, 
with a sigh: 

“This must not be. You are wearing your- 
self out before your prime; you are wasting the 
freshness of youth too soon, my poor child. 
Nay, do not put on that chcerfal look to deceive 
me. Youcannot smile as you used to, Eva, 
and I weep to think of it,” added the old man, 
in achoked voice. “No, it must not be. I have 
been thinking of other days, of happier fortunes ; 
when you were an infant, Eva, and your mother 
lived, and I had noble friends—ah! then I 
thought there was nothing but heppiness in store 
for us. lt was well, though, that misfortunes 
came upon us before she died. She taught me 
fortitude, she gave you these lessons in life, 
which have enabled you to bear up under adver- 
sity sonobly.”” 

The old man brushed a tear from his eye. 
Eva pretended to be gazing intently at some ob- 
ject in the street. She did not wish to let her 
father see her weep. 

“ Eva,” said the invalid, abruptly, “ you re- 
member well the man who named you—Stan- 
wood, the friend of my youth? Yet it cannot 
be. You were only five years old, at the time 
of his last visit.” 

“Bat [have heard you speak of him often, 
father.” 

“Yes. Iam never weary of talking about 
him. For ten years we were like brothers—yet 
brothers are rarely bound so closely together, 
by the ties of friendship. Nothing could sepa- 
rate us, except marriage. He married first, and 
to escape from the loneliness, to which I was 
lefi, I followed his example. From that time 
our lives were different; he went abroad, and I 
saw him no more for several years. Then he 
came upon us suddenly. You were an infant, 
and he named you for his wife. He passed a 
week with us, for our friendship was unchanged, 
and it was delightfal for us to recall the days of 
our youth. Five years after, he visited us again ; 
but I have never seen him since, for public 
affairs have occupicd him, and he has grown 
wealthy, while I have become poor. It is my 
fault that our friendship has not been kept fresh ; 
for I have never once returned his visits, al- 
though he has been settled in K-—— these ten 
years and over. 

“JT was thinking; Eva,” continued the old 
man, after a long pause, “I was thinking that 
it might be a satisfaction for Stanwood to hear 
from us. I—I—I had the happiness once of 
doing him a favor, with little trouble to myself. 
I placed him in the path of fortune ; and often 
he used to complain that no opportunity was 
afforded him of returning the obligation, as he 
insisted on calling it. Eva,I know his noble 
heart so well, that I am not afraid nor ashamed 
to make known to him our distress.” 

Eva loved her father too well, and experienc- 
ed too much pain witnessing his sufferings, to 
think of discouraging his resolution; for she 
did not dream that it was principally for her 


own cake that he had determined upon the 
course he had proposed. 

Accordiogly, the invalid resolved on writing 
to the friend of his youth ; but, then, he reflected 
that he had never known Mr. Stanwood’s post- 
office address, and that consequently it might be 
difficult to reach him with a letter. In this per- 
plexity, the old man conceived a whim, which 
he forthwith proposed to his daughter. 

“ She needs rest and diversion,” thought he; 
“journey will do her so much good. Eva, 
you shall be the bearer of the letter I will write. 
I can live alone very well, for two or three days ; 
and you need not feel any diffidence in going to 
find my friend, for he must, by this time, be a 
gray-headed man like myself.” ~ 

Eva was very much averse to this proceeding, 
for many reasons which she advanced with all 
due deference to her father’s authority; but no- 
thing could convince him that the plan he had 
proposed was not the best in the world, and the 
young girl was finally compelled to consent to 
follow his directions. 

The strongest objection Eva had been able to 
urge against undertaking the journey, was the 
expense; but the old man overruled her econo- 
my by displaying to her cyes a sum sufficient 
for the occasion, and by assuring her that no 
better use could be made of it in any way. 

We must pass over, without notice, the pre- 
parations for the journey, and even the parting 
scene between the young girl and her father. 


It was a fine summer morning when Eva Bar- 
ton, plainly but tastefully attired, and carrying 
on her arm a neat carpet bag, in which were be- 
stowed a few artitle3 of apparel that she deemed 
it possible she might need, together with her 
father’s letter, and a purse containing more sil- 
ver and copper than gold, entered the railway 
station in the village, and purchased a ticket to 
convey her over a portion of her journey. 


Eva was hardly seated in one of the cars, 
when the bell rang, and away went the train, 
thundering over the iron track, so swiftly, that 
trees, houses, orchards, hills and fields seemed 
chasing each other in the opposite direction. It 
wa; ali a novel scene to her; and so highly en- 
tertained was she by the variety of faces in the 
cars, the swifinoss of the train, and the frequent 
stops it made et small villages on the way, that 
two hours pesscd rapidly, aud she found she 
must leave the cars before she hai once thought 
ef being weary. 

At a small town, Eva entered the sitting-room 
of the principal hotel, to wait for the stage, 
which was to start for K—— at eleven o’clock. 
She had been sitting by the window several 
minutes, with her head leaning upon her hand, 
and her cyes fixed pensively on the ground, 
when chancing to raise them, she beheld a gen- 
tleman in the street gazing at her with looks of 
undisguised admiration. Eva blushed ; but the 
stranger turned away so quickly, and walked 
down the street, that she could not feel offended ; 
nor do I think she would have been displeased, 
had she seen him turn and look back at her, af- 
ter he had passed, for he had a fine, manly face, 
that bespoke the gentleman. He did not look 
back, however, at least, Eva did not know that 
he did; for ashamed to follow him with her 
eyes, she retired from the window before he was 
out of sight. 

In a little while, the stage-coach rolled up be- 
fore the door of the hotel, and Eva, taking her 
place inside with a number of other passengers, 
was soon on the road to K-——- 

The skies were clear, and the air balmy as the 
breath of May; the region through which the 
route of the stage coach lay was picturesque ; 
and Eva enjoyed the journey much beyond her 
expectations, until an accident occurred of the 
most perplexing nature. 

The stage was overturned ! 

It would be very hard to explain how this 
could have happened on a fine day, when the 
roads were in good condition, were it not known 
that the driver was one of those original genius- 
es who frequently astonish us with their tricks 
of unheard of stupidity. It was afterwards 
shown that he had made free use of the con- 
tents of certain decanters which graced (?) the 
bars of the last three public houses, at which he 
had been a customer that day; and no doubt 
exists in the minds of the people in that vicini- 
ty, that his indiscretion in drinking materially 
assisted his natural stupidity,in guiding the 
stage horses rather too far from the centre of the 
turnpike for the safety of the passengers, a 
wheel dropped over the end of a sluice, and the 
coach went down with a crash! The driver 


was plunged into a thicket of thistles, together 
with three outside passengers ; while the insiders 
were shaken together shockingly. 

Foftunately for Eva, an elderly lady of plump 


proportions, without designing the favor, how-,. 


ever, cushioned her fall so effectually that the 
young girl was the least injured of the party. 
No one was very seriously hurt, although, to 
hear the complaints of the portly lady and two 
or three others, one would have judged that the 
poor driver had been the destroyer of more 
skulls and limbs than were to be found in the en- 
tire company. 

Eva having assisted the plump lady to arise, 
and ascertaining that, notwithstanding her num- 
berless “ ohs” and “ ahs,” her moans and groans, 
she was not seriously injured, commenced dis- 
entangling her carpet-bag from the ruins. She 
had scarcely accomplished this, when the an- 
nouncement that an axle-tree was broken, gave 
the passengers a new subject of complaint. 

The driver, partially sobered by the accident, 
was exerting himself to comfort them, declar- 
ing that, if they would wait two hours where 
they were, he would be on the spot with another 
vehicle, when a countryman, driving towards 
K—— ina large empty wagon, came up, and 
offered his assistance. 

It was surprising to see the alacrity with 
which the plump lady and several others bar- 
gained with him to convey them over the road; 
and poor Eva, confused by the stir around her} 
scarcely thought of looking out for herself, un- 
til the countryman’s wagon was so fall of trunks, 
bandboxes and women, that there was not room 
for another passenger; and Eva was standing 
on the ground, with her carpet-bag on her arm, 
not knowing what to do. 

Eva was very much embarrassed. She was 
still more so, a moment after, from an unex- 
pected cause. A light buggy, drawn by a spir- 
itéd span of horses, seemed to alight on the 
spot, like a bird; Eva glanced at the span, 
which she admired very much, then at the grace- 
fal vehicle, which she admired still more; and 
finally at the gentleman who held the reins, 
whom it was impossible to say how much she 
did admire. 

But Eva was sadly confused. The same fine 
hazel eyes were fixed upon her, which she had 
caught stealing glances at her by the window of 
the inn. Something in those eyes—she could 
not for her life tell what—brought the crimson 
tinge into her choek. 

The gentleman in the carriage hastened to 
relieve her by inquiring of one of the men how 
he could assist them. 


“Send us afresh stage with a sober driver!” 
replied the person addressed, who appeared to 
be an individual of infinite good humor. “Or 
if that is not convenient, just give this young 
lady a seat in your buggy, for I don’t like to see 
her standing on the ground. As for us, we can 
get along ; but, I am sure, a lift to the next 
tavern, or to K——, would be acceptable to 
her.” 

“ And it will afford me the greatest pleasure 
to be of any assistance to her,” said the young 
man, who was already on the ground, with the 
reins and whip gathered in his left hand; “if 
she will honor me by accepting my services,” 
he added, bowing to Eva. 

“O,” said she, modestly, “I would not give 
you the trouble.” 

“ Indeed, you will give me no trouble,” inter- 
rupted the young man; “and allow me to say 
that my horses are perfectly gentle, and that 
you need not fear another accident of the kind.” 

It was impossible for Eva to refuse so kind an 
offer; accordingly expressing her thanks for the 
stranger's politeness, she suffered him to assist 
her to a seat in the buggy. 

The young man then seated himself by her 
side, and speaking gently to his horses, drove 
off with his fair passenger; the noble animals 
prancing gaily, as if they scarcely felt the neces- 
sity of touching earth at all. The countryman’s 
wagon was already on the road; but the light 
carriage flew past it, and left the discomfited 
passengers far behind. 

The young man, in a pleasing manner, enter- 
ed into conversation with his companion ; first, 
speaking humorously of disagreeable stage- 
coaches and careless drivers; then of the plea- 
sures and pains, the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of travelling generally ; and finally of the 
journey which Eva had undertaken alone. 

Pleased with his politeness and gaining con- 
fidence, through the gentlemanly ease of his de- 
portment towards her, Eva found the conversa- 


tion quite to her taste, and expressed her opinion 
with a modesty and simplicity truly charming ; 
and when he spoke of her journey, she some- 
how felt that it would be a relief to tell him all 
about it, and ask his advice. 

“Tam going to K——,” she said, frankly, in 
answer to his question. 

“ Ah! then I shall have the pleasure of your 
company all the way,” he replied, in a tone of 
satisfaction. “Iam going to K—— myself.” 

“But I shall not feel right to trouble you so 
much,” exclaimed Eva. “If you please, you 
may leave me at the first public house, and I 
can wait for the stage.” 

“I don’t know why you should speak of 
troubling me,” he said; “I am pleased with 
your company; and if it were not for you, I 
should be driving all the way to K—— alone.” 


“You are very kind to say so, sir; but I am 
sure you must think mevery stupid. And Iam 
afraid you will not enjoy yourself so well as 
you would without me. I observed that you 
were smoking when you drove by the stage, and 
that you threw away your cigar when I got in to 
ride with you, as if you were afraid the smoke 
might be offensive to me.” 

“O, it was a poor cigar, and besides, it was 
burnt down almost to my nose. I am not much 
addicted to smoking; but when I am alone, I 
sometimes find a cigar companionable.” 

“Then be so kind as to smoke, and never 
mind me,” said Eva. 

“Very well; when I get tired of you, I will. 
Are you going any further than K-—— ?” 

“T don’t know. I am going to find a friend 
of my father’s. He resides in the vicinity of 
K——, and I expect to be able to find him by 
inquiring in the town.” 

“ Perhaps I might give you some information,” 
said the young man, stealing a glance at her 


beantiful face. “I am well acquainted in 

Eva raised her eyes. They met those of the 
stranger. 


“ You are verykiad. Ah! here is the hotel,” 
she said, turning away her face. 

The young man ieined up to the steps. She 
turned her eyes upon him again inquiringly. 

“ This is an excellent house for refreshments,” 
said the young man. “I never pass without 
stopping. You shall see if my taste is not good.” 

“QO, I do not require any refreshments, I 
assure you.” 

“ You can endure as much as a glass of water, 
I am certain,” added the young man, smiling, as 
he gave the reins to the ostler and assisted Eva 
to alight. 

He conducted her into the sitting-room, when 
having left her alone a few minutes, he return- 
ed; and in the course of a short time, refresh- 
ments were brought in. All this time, Eva’s 
companion was so respectfal and polite, that she 
could not possibly refuse to partake of them 
with him. She felt that it would be injuring his 
feelings to decline his hospitality. There are 
some narrow minds that would not have felt 
this, and would have scrupled to accept the fa- 
vors of a stranger; but Eva was not one of 
those; and when, in the course of an hour, the 
carriage was once more brought to the door, 
Eva, now convinced that the gentleman offered 
her a seat in it willingly, accepted his invitation 
at once. 

All this time, the young man entertained his 
companion with the most agreeable conversation, 
and she talked with him freely; but it was not 
until they were approaching K—— that the ob- 
ject of her visit was again mentioned. 

Then, Eva, with cherming simplicity, told her 
story, to which the stranger listened with pecu- 
liar interest; and it is impossible to say which 
was greatest, his sympathy for the misfortunes 
ef her family, or his admiration of her beauty 
and purity of her mind. Having allowed her 
to conclude her narrative, he replied, in a yone 
of deep feeling: 

“ Alas! Miss Barton, I must make you aware 
of an occurrence, which, I fear, will discourage 
you, and I know will bring grief to your father’s 
heart.” 

Eva raised her blue eyes to his, with an ex- 
pression of alarm. 

“ Mr. Stanwood has met with misfortunes, or 
he is changed, perhaps,” she murmured. 

“No, not as you suppose. Nothing could 
ever change that man’s noble nature; and in 
worldly affairs, he was never anything but for- 
tunate. But—” 

The young man hesitated, fixing his eyes 
compassionately on the fair face of Eva. - 
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“ Ah!” she murmured, with a sigh: “I com- 
prehend! What a shock will this be to my poor 
father! O, let me go back to him at once 
since his best friend is no more !” 

“ Nay, permit me to offer a word of advice,” 
answered her companion. “You should make 
yourself known to the family of your father’s 
friend.” 

*“ That will be too much like asking charity,” 

said Eva, blushing. “They would understand 
nothing which I could say to them. If Mr. 
Stanwood is not living, I will go back to my 
father with the sad news.” 

The young man could now no longer conceal 
the deep interest with which Eva had inspired 
him. He made her offers of assistance in the 
kindest and most respectful manner, urging her 
to visit the family of her father’s friend, and 
promising his influence with them, as he had 
known the Stanwoods several years. 

But Eva shrunk from the thought of making 
herself known to any one, since the old man, to 
whom her father had sent her, was no more, and 
finding that she was not to be prevailed upon, 
her companion ceased to urge her. 

“You are now so near K——,” he said, “ you 
will not object to going there to pass the night. 
I would invite you to my house, but there is a 
good hotel in K——, and I am a bachelor!” 


Eva gave him a look of thankfulness. There 
were tears in her eyes, and her countenance was 
sad. 

“ Do you know what time the stage returns in 
the morning ?” she asked. 

After a moment’s reflection, he replied: 

“Thave just been thinking of an arrange- 
ment, which, Iam surprised, did not occur to 
me before. I go over this road myself to-mor- 
row, direct to your village, and I shall account 
it a favor if you will accompany me.” 

Eva looked up quickly, as if she had been 
startled. 

“ You—excuse me!” she murmured, casting 
down her eyes; “ I thought—I misunderstood—” 

“ You thought I might be going to your vil- 
lage expressly to escort you, tell me, is it not 
so 2?” 

“If I was so vain,” replied Eva, coloring 
rosy red, “I should be ashamed to confess it.” 

“Well, well; rest assured I have business 
there, and should go to-morrow, at all events. 
It is only seventy miles, and if you will accept 
of my company, we can travel as far as we like 
in this conveyance, and then take the cars. You 
will not refase me ?” 

The young man spoke in so earnest a tone— 
asif he had been begging a favor instead of 
proffering one—that Eva hardly knew what re- 
ply to make. Her litile heart fluttered unac- 
countably. At length, after considerable hesi- 
tation, she gave her assent to the proposed 
arrangement, and her companion promised that, 
having left her at the hotel, he would call for 
her at an early hour in the morning. 

Notwithstanding the ardor of the span he 
drove, the young man had kept them at such a 
slow pace, since leaving the place where refresh- 
ments had been obtained, that it was late in the 
afternoon before he arrived with his fair charge 
in the town of K——. Taking leave of Eva at 
the hotel of which he had spoken, and addressing 
a few words in private to the landlord, he again 
sprang into his carriage, and drove rapidly 
away. Eva watched him from the window of 
her room. With a sigh, and through quivering 
lips, she murmured: 

“God bless him, if he is as generous as he 
appears !” 

Notwithstanding all the attention she receiv- 
ed at the hands of the good people of the hotel, 
Eva passed an uncomfortable night. She could 
not sleep. The excitement of her journey—the 
sorrowful news of which she must be the bearer 
to her aged parent—the singular interest with 
which her unknown friend had inspired her; 
these circumstances incited unusual sensations, 
which kept her awake until the clocks in the 
hotel had sounded the hour of midnight. After- 
wards she enjoyed light slumbers until morn- 
ing ; but more than once she awoke from strange 
dreams of the gentle voice and hazel eyes of her 
unknown friend. 

The first glimmer of sunshine on the curtains 
of her room found her engaged at her simple 
toilet ; for the thought of the journey she was 
to undertake with the young stranger would not 
let her rest a moment after the dream. 

After taking an early breakfast, Eva desired a 
settlement with the landlord, and was very 
much astonished, and not a little confused, 


' 


when he informed her that “it was all right—- 
nothing to pay.” She thought it was all wrong, 
but the hotel-keeper refased to listen to her ex- 
postulations, nor would he confess what she 
already knew so well—that somebody bad as- 
sumed the responsibility of her expenses. 
Precisely at the hour appointed, the carriage 
and span which Eva knew so well at a glance, 
appeared at the door of the hotel, and a mo- 
ment after, with a beating heart and a blushing 
cheek, she met her fine friend in the parlor. 


It is needless to enter into the details of Eva's 
journey home. Were we to relate all the pretty 
things that were said by her companion; de- 
scribe the tender signification of many of bis 
caustic remarks, and tell how more and more in 
terested Eva became in hi; character, which sp- 
peared so elevated and noble, our story would 
never be finished, even though we were to cay 


|. nothing of the incidents which occurred by the 


way. 

Having taken the railway cars about midway 
between K—— and Eva’s home (the stranger 
had insisted on paying for her ticket, much to 
her distress), they arrived at the village just as 
the day was drawing to its close. 

The stranger directed his portmanteau to be 
carried to a public house, and volunteered io 
escort Eva home. It made her blush to think 
of going through the streets where she was 
known with so handsome a stranger; but her 
fluttering heart could not refuse. When he 
took her carpet-bag, however, and declared his 
intention to carry it, she was covered with con- 
fusion, and exclaimed hastily : 

“No, no! You are too kind; I would not 
have you—” 

“ Then, get it, if you can!” said the stranger, 
playfully. 

So Eva gave up in despair; and it grieved 
her greatly to think she could not have her own 
way. 

The sun was just setting, as they arrived at 
the door of Mr. Barton's cottage. I: was a low- 
ly abode, but the taste which had been displayed 
in cultivating the vines, flowers and shrubbery 
around it, gave it s romantic appearance, far 
from being unpleasing. At that time, too,—at 
the close of a mellow summer day—the place 
appeared lovely, low as was the roof, or weather 
beaten as were the walls of the house. 

Eva’s father sat in the door, a light breeze 
playing with his thin white locks, and the fair- 
est sunshine resting in his brow. At sight of 
his daughter, he started np with a faint excla- 
mation of pleasure ; she sprang forward, and in 
a@ moment they were clasped in each other's 
arms. 

Eva introduced her companion as well as she 
could, and civilly inviting him to go in, the three 
entered the cottage together. Is is impossible 
to repeat the terms of joy with which the old 
man caressed his daughter, and the questions 
which he proposed faster than she could reply. 
Thrice had he asked about his friend Stanwood 
before she could summon resolution to tell him 
the sorrowful news. 

The old man’s head fell upon his breast; and 
the tears coursed down his cheeks. After a 
pause; he said: 

“Well, well! such is life—such is death! 
The feeble, the wretched are spared, while tho 
prosperous are taken away! My best; my no- 
blest friend !” 

After indulging his sad reflections, and mak- 
ing some other inquiries, the old man said: 

“My child, did you have money enough for 
the journey? Have you anything remaining ?” 

Eva replied by placing her purse in his hand, 
unseen by the stranger, who was looking out of 
the window. 

“ Why, how is this ?” cried her father, regard- 
ing the contents of the purse in astonishment. 
“ Are travelling expenses solow? Explain how 
you have so much remaining.” 

With many blushes, yet in s simple, truthful 
manner, Eva related her adventures, and ac- 
knowledged her obligations to the young 
stranger. 

“Mr. Fielding,” said the old man, with emo- 
tion, “I thank you for your apparently kind in- 
tentions ; but Icannot suffer this. You must 
accept this sum, or as much of it—” 

“ Excuse me, sir,” said the young man,-in an 
earnest tone, “I claim a right to refuse your 
offer. 

“A right?” interrupted Mr. Barton, eagerly, 
glancing at Eva, “a right, sir? what right ?” 

“ A right to be a friend to your daughter and 
to you!” 


“A friend? I thank you, Mr. Fielding. Bat 
this charity is uncalled for. It is not well that 
you should take advantage of the simplicity of 
my child to give us alms.” 

“ Hear me one moment,” said the stranger, 
his fine face glowing with manly sympathy. 
“ There was one8@ poor young map, indusit- 
ous, honest, talented. Yet, who struggled with 
poverty, and miight have struggled in vain, 
had it not beem for the noble generosity of 
afriend. This frigg@, forgetting all selfish in- 
terests, gave a strong hand of support to the 
poor youth, and by labor and sacrifices, lifted 
him even above himself—that is, in worldly for- 
tune. Well, time and the circumstances of life 
separated, these two fiiends, and from that time, 
the one was the favorite of fortane—the other 
saw only her frowns.” 

“I see. Eva has told you the story,” mur- 
mured the old man, tearfally. “But you need 
not repeat it. My soul is steeped in sadness! 
The friend of my youth has passed to ‘that un- 
discovered country, from whose bourne no trav- 
eller returns!’ He has preceded me; and I 
should have gone before.” 

“True, he is dead,” said the young man 
“ But there is one who lives who would share a 
portion of that love which he enjoyed ; one who 
feels grateful for the favors showered upon him ; 
one who inherits his obligations as well as his 
wealth.” He knelt at the feet of the white- 
haired invalid, adding: “ The son of your lost 
friend asks your blessing!” 

“ You—his son—his son !” exclaimed the old 
man, in amazement. “ May Heaven bless you!” 
he continued, in a choked voice, taking him in 
his arms, and shedding t2ars upon his brow,— 
“The God of mercies bless you !” 

“O, Mr. Fielding !” cried Eva, with glistening 
eyes, “you should have toll me—” 

“ Pardon my deception,” answered the young 
man, taking her hand, and gazing tenderly on 
her suffused features. ‘“‘Wh2n you wished to 
know what you should call me, I told you my 
name was Fielding, and you can call me by that 
name still, as you would a brother.” 

Eva turned away her face, and embracing her 
father, murmured with emotion: 

“ I knew—i knew he must be good !” 

And Eva was right. Fielding Stanwood ia- 
herited those noble qualities which hai made 
his father so beloved by Mr. Barton. The 
smiles of fortune and the gay fashions of the 
world had not corrupted the pure springs of his 
heart’s affections, nor deadened the chords of 
sympathy within his breast, else he might not 
have preferred the virtues and simplicity of Eva's 
heart, to the more brilliant attractioas of others 
of her sex, and he might have not acted nobly as 
he did towards his father’s friend. But as it was 
—with the lovely Eva, his bride, and the old man 
regarded and loved as a father—surrounding 
both with all the comforts and luxuries love 
could invent—who could doubt the noble gene- 
rosity of his nature ? 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
AN ACCOMPANIMENT FOR A BOUQUET. 


BY WILLIAM T. HILSER. 


Fond one! to me thou art as sweet 
As these delightfal flowers ; 

Within my heart thou hast a seat, 
Amid its vernal bowers. 

My love for thee is pure as these, 
Tis chaste, refined and true; 

It glows, and cannot ever cease 
To glow, beloved, for you. 


Did you but know my fervent love, 
Your sympathies would rise 

Like biissful founts, in realms above, 
The star-pavilioned skies. 

Our lives would, like a poet’s dream, 
Be filled with visions fair and bright ; 

To us all things would beaut-ous seem, 
Inspiring joy and pure delight. 

Philadelphia, Dec., 1851. 

AMERICAN LAKES. 

Lake Exie is only sixty or seventy feet deep, 
bus the bottom of Lake Onturio, which is 452 
feet deep, is 230 feet below the tide-level of the 
ocean, or as low as most parts of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence; and the bottoms of Lakes Huron, 
Michigan and Superior, although their surface 
is so much higher, are all, trom their vast 
depths, on a level with the bottom of Lake On- 
tario. Now, as the discharge through the river 
Detroit, after allowing for the full probable por- 
tion carried off by evaporation, does not appear 
by any means equal to the quantity of water 
which the three upper great lakes receive, it has 
been conjectured that a subterranean river may 
run from Lake Superior to Huron, and from 
Huron to Lake Ontario.— Albany Atlas. 


(Written for the Pictoriai Drawing-itoom Companion.) 
"TIS SWEET. 


BY CHARLES C. COCHRAN. 


°T is sweet to hear the infant voice 
Breathe forth its song of praise; 

To view the dun’s majestic power, 
And his reflecting rayr. 


To breathe the pure and verdant air 
Of cheerful, eunny spring ; 

To hear the cuckoo’s welcome notes, 
As sweetly be doth «iog 


is sweet to on nature's face, 
And view the arch of heaven; 

And contemplate, in thourhts divine, 
The bless'ngs God hath g'ven. 


To wander o'er the for-st wild, 
By mountain, dal« and glen; 
The very thoughts of which inspire 
My very soul again. 


To muse on those who hence have gone, 
Those whom our hearts he!d dear; 

To feel the smooth and flowing courre 
Of every silent tear. 


But 0, ’tis sweeter yet to know 
There is & reat above, 

Where long departed friends shall meet, 
Tn holy, fervent love. 


To know there is a bleesed heme, 
Where all can meet again, 
Freed from the sublunary cares 
Of this, a world of pain. 
Baltimore, Md., Dec., 1851. 


BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 

You canno! go into the meadow and pluck up 
a single dai-y by the roots, withou: breaking up 
a society of nice relations, and detecting a prin- 
ciple more extensive and refined than mere 
gravitation. The handful of earth that follows 
the finny roots of the litile flower is replete with 
social elements. A little social circle had been 
formed around that germinating daisy. The 
sunbeam and the dew-drop met there, and the 
soft summer breeze came whispering through 
the tall gress to join the silent concert. The 
earth took them to the dai<y gem; and all wert 
to work to show that flower to the sun. Each 
mingled in the honcy of its influence, and they 
nursed the “ wee canny thing” with an aliment 
that made it grow. And when it lifted its eyes 
towards the sky, they wore 9 soft carpet of grass 
for its feet. And the sun saw it through the 
green leaves, and smiled, as he passed on; and 
then, by starlight and moonlight they worked 
on. And the daisy lifted up its bead, acd one 
morniog while the sua was lookiog, it put on 
its silver-immed diadem, and showed its yellow 
petals to ths stars. And it nodded to the littls 
birds that were swimming in the sky. And all 
of them that had silver-lined wings; and birds 
in black, gray and quaker-brown came; and the 
queralous blue bird and the courtesying yellow 
bird came; and sang a coronation of that daisy. 
—Boston Banner. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.} 
THE LITTLE HAT. 


BY GEO. CANNING HILL. 

This little hat! I reem to see 
Beneath its braided brim, 

Sweet visions swimming in tvia eyes, 
Sweet visions, growing dim. 

I still behold the dimpling smile, 
The rosy, purpling cheek, 

The eyes of blue, the careless curl, 
The mouth that now should speak. 


It is s loving little hat, 
Thus hanging on its nail ; 

Yet still its wearer never comes, 
Tts ribbons no more sail. 

And all the while my thoughts are fixed 
Upon an absent one, 

Whose chair stands vacant by my own, 
Whose life had just begun. 


And still I gaze, with moistening eyes, 
Upon this relic dear ; 

A little relic—yet it draws 
From memory a tear. 

I would I were a child again, 
A child all trust and trath, 

With not a worldly taint or stain 
Upon the thoughts of youth. 

Riwerside, Ct., Dee., 1861. 


KNOWLEDGE. 

Young man,improve your idle moments! 
Don't sit doing nothing, and wish you had 
something to do. Take a book and read, that 
your mind may be improved. You do society 
& great wrong, to grow up in ignorance, a re- 
proach to yourself and a discredit to your coun- 
try. Come, take a book this instant; the effort 
may be irksome at first, but you will find pleas- 
ure and profit and honor in it, in the long run. 
—Exchange paper. 


QUACKS. 


Out, ye impostors! 
uack-salving, cheating mountebanks—your skill 


Q 
Is to make sound men sick, and sick men kill. 
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HUNGARIAN 
INFANTRY 


REGULAR CROATION 


ed, since the world began. Every speech of Kos- 
suth goes still more to lead the people to hate 
this woman-whipping and blood-thirsty nation. 


any nation of the globe ever stood in the con- 
temptible light in which Austria is now regard- 


GRENADIER AND FUSILIER 
OFFICERS. 
resenting the officers and soldiers of the hated 
Austrians, presenting their national and military 
It is doubtfal if 


costume and several ranks. 


low we give, by way of contrast, a picture rep- 


means this blessing will be accomplished. Be- 


HUNGARIAN 
HUSSAR. 


through whose 
AUSTRIAN OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS. 


HUNGARIAN OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS. 


We present above an engraving representing | pressed nation of Hungary that can be depicted 
warrior 


GEXERAL IN FULL DRESS, B°ARING 
THE ORDER OF MARIA-THLRESA. 


acter. This brave people are determined yet to 
be free; and Kossuth, the Washington of Hun- 
gary, is the apostle and 


OFFICER OF 
INFANTR» 


| 


off- for our readers is of the most interesting char- 


MAGNATE IN FULL NATIONAL 
DRESS. 


BOHSMIAN OF OF THE 
ARTILLEEY. 


6 


cers and soldiers, from accurate European draw- 
ings. The subject is one of so much interest at 
this" time, that every item relating to this op- 


the various military costumes of H 
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representing the 
in of the New Year. 


CLEAGON'S PICTORIAL BRAWINCG-ROOM COMPANION. 


FREDERICK GLEASON, Proprizror. 
MATURIN M. BALLOU, 


CONTENTS OF NEXT NUMBER. 

“The White Rover, or the Maid of Louisiana,” a story 
of the Wild Forest, by J. H. Rosson, will be commenced 
in the next number, a deeply interesting novelette. 

“The —s Present,”’ a story for the new year, by 
BSrivanvs Coss, 

“ A Happy New Year, or the Sailor’s Return,” a story, 
by Mrs 

“The Emerald Ring, cr the Midnight Wreck,” a story 
for the new year, by Sanan M. Hows. 

the Mark,” a 


“The Runaway Match, or 
story, by Faxzp. Honrzr. 

“A Btory for the Glad New Year,” by Lisurznant 
“ The Last Night of the Year,” verses, by Gzo. Canning 


“To the Evening Star,” lines, by T. 
“ Woman,”’ verses, by Manr Woopviits. 

“The Dead Babe,” lines, by Henny Paovens. 

“ Song.”’ verses. by Waigat 

“ April Violets,” lines, by Owaw G. Wannen. 

“ Flowers,” by Susan H 


“ verses, b’ STH 

“A Poetic Epistle,” by BE. Curtiss Hing, U. 8. N. 

“The D @ J. 


“The New Year,” lines, by Francs A Dontvace. 
“ The Parting,” verses, by Mrs. M. 8. M. Tatton. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


issued in the Pictorial. 


i 
il 
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the representing the Hu exile, 
at the Place Opera House, when 
performance of the Italian troupe. 


: 


A beautiful engraving representing 
at ence, to the memory of Guttemberg, 

A spirited maritime picture fai 
Destruction 


i 


ithfally 

of the larboard Boat of the Ann a 

New Bedford, by a whale, in the South Pacific. 
We shall also present, by request of numerous subscrib- 
covered with the 
ta of the publisher. editor, and twelve of the J 
the Pictorial. Among them be 
found likenesses of F. Gleason, publisher, M. M. Ballou, ed- 


A fac-simile of the famous relict, the of Queen 
of Scots. An interesting subject. 


A picture of the famous little , “Tiny” (life size), 
as it appeared at the Great Exhibition. Its length was 
tt three inches, when alive. The dog in the 


world. 
Kossuth. A faithful engraving 
noble Hungarian was speaking. 

Kossurn.—This bright spirit of the age is 
moving on like a star steadily in its course. 
We rejoice to see that the fund, raising for him 
and his cause, is daily augmenting by generous 
gifts of a $1000 at a time from rich men. It is 
a holy cause, that of the freedom of Hungary, 
and worthy of our ready charity. 


rising tor adopts the motto, sxcELgion, fcr 
will be ty ped—making a stereotyped plate— 
which, of itself, is more improvement than be asked 


American Marine.—In 1851 there were 
built in the United States 211 ships, 65 brigs, 


mw 532 schooners, 326 sloops and canal boats, with 


\\ 
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a total of 298,202 tonnage. 


4 Sincurtar.—Suicides in New York average 
/y” one a day, according to a recent estimate. 


KOSSUTH. 

We have devoted a large space of this week’s 
paper to the representation of scenes relating to 
the reception of the Governor of Hungary, by 
the liberal-hearted citizens of New York. The 
noble spirit evinced by one and all in the wel- 
come that has been tendered to the eloquent 
Hungarian, by the authorities of our sister city, 
is as creditable to them as it is truthful in the 
spirit it evinces, as felt by every true hearted 
American. 

The series of speeches delivered by Kossuth, 
since he landed on our shorer, are just so much 
embodied eloquence, pregnant with the soul and 
fire of trae oratory, and such as no other man 
could utter. What would Hungary, down.trod- 
den and oppressed as she is by the combined 
despotism of Europe, do without a pleader like 
this self-devoted exile? How potent his words 
are to move the masses, the large subscriptions 
of money, already made to the so called Kos- 
suth fand amply show. A fand designed to fur- 
nish Hungary with the “sinews of war,” where- 
with to win and establish her freedom from 
oppression. 

We honor Kossvth for the plain, straight-for- 
ward manner of his speeches, no flattery, no 
flummery, but downright sterling truth, and such 
truths as go home to men’s hearts and convic- 
tions. He has no time to lose, he says; his 
days are his country’s, not his own; his life is 
hers, and to her he will devote it. Trusting in 
the noble character of his cause, he fears to 
offend no one, because he ains at but one ob- 
ject, which, rightly understood, all must com- 
mend. 

Our readers will prize the representations 
which we give them in this number, relating to 
the subject above named, as records of events 
that will, in time to come, be looked back upon 
as parts of history, the influence of which is not 
for an hour or a day, but for all time. 

BOSTON THEATRICALS. 

The season has been thus far an excellent 
one in Boston. The Howard Athenzum hes 
brought out a succession of stars and novelties, 
and has done a good business. The National, 
under its new management, has evinced fresh 
life, and has done an excellent business this 
winter. Miss Cushman and Madame Celeste 
were good cards at this house. The Museum 
has not been so popular as heretofore, owing to 
the very inefficient stock company that are en- 
gaged here. We have hea:d that manager Kim- 
ball is endeavoring to procure a better stock 
company. We trust this is so, for with a few 
exceptions, the present one is a burlesque upon 
the character of the drama. 


THE WHITE ROVER: 
OR, 
THE MAID OF LOUISIANA. 
A ROMANCE OF TAE WILD FOREST. 
BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


This is the title of a capital story of the wilds 
of the south west, by Dr. J. H. Robinson, which 
we shall commence iu the next number of the 
Companion, being No. 1 of the second volume. 
This is one of the best stories the author has 
yet produced, as extended as his popularity 
has been ; and our readers may anticipate a story 
of exciting and absorbing interest. 


Mr. Torasner.— What are our government 
doing about the injustice this American citiz¢n 
has experienced st the hands of the blood thirsty 
Spaniards? Had Mr. Thrasher been an Eng- 
lishman, a British fleet would have bombarded 
Havana ere this time. Our government is sadly 
remiss in these matters. 


GLEASON’s PicroRIAL —Gleason’s Drawing-Room Com- 
panion sustains fully its high reputation. it is perfectly 
ue in this country, and would be a credit to the press 

and literary taste of any country. the publisher prom- 
ines year 62, and we have not a doubt all 
bis promises will redeemed to the letter. The embel- 
lishments of this paper are unsurpassed in boldners ov igi- 
ality and artistic finish, by any pubiieation in the Union, 
not in the fashington Reporter. 


if world.— Wi 


4 


Patrrey & Co.,103 Washington street, have 
Volet’s Eau ce Brante for the complexion, a 
very delicate and beautiful article for the toilet. 
Also, Volet’s Hair Restorative, a well tested and 
excellent article. 


Very Truz—The most loquacious bipeds 
frequently perform most tardily. 


or InterEst.—The dinner table. 


THE COMPANION BOUND. 

After the first of January we shall be pre- 
pared to bind the volume of the Companion, 
completed with this number, at a charge of one 
doliar each, being less than one half what it 
would cost one subscriber to get it bound st any 
bindery in the country by the single number. 
We add to these bound sets a splendid illumined 
title page and index, and bind the paper in cloth 
with gilt edges, and back and ornamental sides. 
Those of our subscribers who have preserved 
their files perfect, can hand them in to our office 
and receive a bound volume in return by pay- 
ing one dollar, choosing such a colcred binding 
and such style as they please. We need hardly 
point out to our readers the value of such a 
bound volume as the Companion will thus pre- 
sent, forming an illumined record of the past, 
interesting and instractive, and highly orna- 
mental for the centre table. We can supply 
any number that may have been destroyed or 
lost at six cents each, and they may be found at 
any of the periodical depots throughout the 
country for the same prics. 

SATTLER’S COSMORAMAS. 

The present and last series of these delight- 
fal pictures is, we think, the most interesting 
that Mr. Sattler has exhibited here. Every 
pizce is, to our mind, a gem; there is combined 
with exquisiteness of touch and harmony of ex- 
Tression in these pictures, such bold and life- 
like seeming, that one can hardly divest himself 
of the idea that he is breathing the classic air of 
the Orient, or the keen atmosphere of the Alps, 
and gazing upon scenes clothed with th3 legends 
of ages, and beautiful as the dreams of fairy 
land. Those who bave failed to see these pic- 
tures can never know how much they have lost. 
To our friends in Philadelphia, whither Profes- 
sor Sattler removes from here, we would most 
cordially recommend these pleasing gems of art. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 

We shall commence the new yearand volume 
seventh of the Fleg of our Union with a very 
beantifal new heading, from a chaste and origi- 
nal design of our own, and also with new em- 
blematical headings for the various departments, 
expressive and appropriate. These improve- 
ments, added to the new and beautiful suit of 
type that we shall don at the same time, will 
render the Flag most elegant and artistic in 
every line. We shall spare no pains in produc- 
ing a sheet unequalled in general excellence of 
appearance, and as full of original tales, sketch- 
es, wit and humor, as heretofore. With the 
coming in of the new year, then, we shall pre- 
sent both the Companion and Flag in greatly 
improved and new dresses. 


END OF THE VOLUME. 

This number of our paper completes the first 
volume of the Pictorial, and our subscribers are 
reminded that we discontinue all papers at the 
expiration of the time paid for, our terms be- 
ing strictly in advance. Our new volume will 
be a vast improvement on the present one, finer 
paper, better engravings, new type, and increased 
efforts to please. Send in your subscriptions, 
then, in season for number one, and then keep 
your files complete. In future, a volume will 
comprise twenty-six numbers, each six months. 
The present volume has been run on to the end 
of the year in order to commence in future regu- 
larly on the first of January and first of July 
each successive volume. 


Gieantic Pian.—A company is said to have 
been organized in New York for the purpose of 


| establishing a telegraphic communication be- 


tween that city and Liverpool. It is to be done 
by means of a wire laid across and in the bed of 
the Atlantic ocean 


New Heap.—We have a very beautiful new 
head engraving for the commencement of the 
new volume, on the first of January. It will be 
light, gracefal and artistic, and far superior to 
any heading we have yet presented to our many 
readers. 


penny subscription for 
the purpose of purchasing a copy of “Shak- 
spere,” to be given to Kossuth, is sow going on 
in England. Kossuth acquired the command of 


tho Englieh langaage from reading “ Shakspere.” 


“ @tzason’s PrcroniaL Drawine-Room Companion” de- 


lights us week with its presence. This is an indis- 
pu and we wonder how we as 


By Rev. Mr. Cobbly, Mr. Warren Harris, of New Y: 
to Miss Frances J. Tainter. arte 


In this city Mrs Lucretia Cushing, 45; Mr. Geo. H. Ar- 
thur, 20; Mrs. Maria M. Chamberlain, 38; Mrs. 
ner, 566; Miss Abigeil Jackson, 88 ; oseph Cabot, 43; 
Mrs. Jane Leavitt, 28. , , 

At Charlestown. Mr Philip 8. Clement. 39. 

At Cambridgeport, Mrs. IsabelJa Merrow, 58. 

At Medford, John Purdy Ezsq., 7). 

At Danvers, Mrs. Mary T. Wilson, 60. 

At Salem, Mr. Benjamin Goodhue. 47. 

At Hingham, Miss Betsey Andrews, 66 

At Newburyport, Jonathan Coolidge, Esq., 65. 

At Billerica, Mr. Samuel A. Lovejoy, 70. 

At New Bedford. Mr. Thomas B. White, 49. 

At Winchendon, Mr @. B. Parker, of Weathersfield, Vt. 

At East Salisbury, Mr. David 83. 

At Portland, Me., Miss Sarah A. W. Hannaford, 

At Bath, Me., Mrs. Martha Crooker, 79. 
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A Record of the beautifil and useful in Art. 


The object of this Paper is to present, in the most ele 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of 
notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to 
original tales, sketches 


and poems, by the 

BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 
and the cream of the domestic and — news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. paper is 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
with accurate engravings, by eminent artists, 
notable objects, events in 
contin ws of every populous 
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from 

specimens from the animal kingdom, the birds 
of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is ee the 
finest of paper, and with a font of beautiful brevier type of 
the most modern style, manufactured expressly for it, pre- 
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art. 
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he Blasted Pine,” verses, by H. W. Herwoop. | 
Memories of the Past.’”’ by Fister Jonsson. 
“ an Acrostic,” by A. Harpan. 
We shall give a fine original and emblematical design, 
fe of the Old Year and the Coming 
One of the best designs we have yet a Se ——— 
itor, Francis A. Durivage, Fred. Hunter, Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr., Dr. J. H. Robinson. E. Curtiss Hine, U. 8. N., Geo, 
Canning Hill, F. Clinton Barrington, Mrs. M. B. Robinson, —_—_————_+ eon 
Caroline A. Hayden, Miss Sarah M. Howe, Mrs. E. C. Lov- : 
ering, and Mrs. B. Wellmont These will be presented in ee Sel 
avery elaborate and beautiful piece of scroll-work and 
will be of no small degree of interest to the readers of the 
Pictorial. who will thus be able to make the acquaintance 
in propria personm, of those whose writings they are so 
familiar with. 
a phere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy | 
and merchant service, with fine portraits of every noted | 
— character in the world, male and female. Sketches of 
New York artist, representing the Scene at Castle Garden, 
where Kossuth addressed the assembled military of New 
York. 
inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter and illus- | 
trations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo 
pages. It forms | 
fund of amusement it affords, and the rich array of origi- | 
————_--_+-—mee- -- _ nal miscellany it presents, to inculcate the strictest and | 
highest tone of morality, and to encourage virtue by hold- 
ing up to view all that is good and pure, and avoiding al) 
“1,2 that is evil in ite tendency. Im short, the object is to | 
| 
Gieason’s PicroRIAL.—The Drawieg-Room Companion 
commences a new volume on the first of Jan next | 
This pular Pictorial has already attained the Kighest 
foe tte artistic yet its Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act as agents, 
on the above terms. 
presen On the 
satin paper. We-say, one hundred thousand subscrib- 
ers ought to be the reward of such an enormous outlay, sigenteigiiabeiaiyaiapiiiestiesian | 
and we hope Mr. Gleason will have them all in time for s 
New Year’s present. — North Adams Transcript. 
| | 
8. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, corner of Spruce St., New Yorn : 
4 
— | 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. ] 


WHERE DOES THE MONEY GO TO? 


BY MRS. 8. P. DOUGHTY. 


ce HERE does the money go to?” ex- 


claimed Mrs. Granville, as she open- 
ed her purse and examined a few shillings, six- 
pences and pennies, the remains of a ten dollar 


bill which her husband had handed her for 


household expenses, a day or two before. 
“ Where does the money goto? I declare Iam 
really ashamed to tell Henry that the ten dollars 
he gave me are nearly gone. And yet Iam 
sure I have not wasted a penny.” 

“ Perhaps there have been some unpsual ex- 


penses within a few days,” suggested her sister, 


to whom these remarks were addressed. 


“None at all. I have not purchased a single 
article of clothing and no unusual stock of pro- 
visions. ‘The fact is, I never can tell where the 
money goes to. Sometimes I think that a part 
of it must disappear unfairly.” 

“How can that be possible, as you always 


keep your own purse ?” 
“Not always. I frequently throw the loose 


change into my dressing-box, and when I am 
busy, Margaret is often sent to bring me any lit- 
tle sum that Ineed. Still Ihave no reason to 
suspect her honesty ; but it is really unaccount- 
able where the money goes to.” 


“I will tell you the best way, Mary,” replied 


her sister, emiling at Mrs. Granville’s look of 
’ 

perplexity. “Get alittle book and keep an ac- 

count of every penny that you spend. Then 

you will know where it goes to.” 

“Tt is so much trouble, Ellen. I fear I shonld 
never have the patience to do it” 

“ Let me do it for you for a few weeks. Only 
you must remember not to spend a single cent 
without my knowledge.” 

“ Very weil,” was the reply. “If you are dis- 
posed to take the trouble, I shall be well pleased 
with the arrangement.” 

The book was accordingly prepared, another 
ten dollar bill supplied and the experiment 
commenced. 

It was Monday morning—a good day for a 
beginning, as Ellen observed—and she begged 
her sister to ask no questions as to the contents 
of the book until Saturday night, but merely to 
be particular to inform her of the expenditure 
of every penny. 

Mrs. Granville faithfully performed her prom- 


ise ; but now that her attention was directed to 
the subject, she could not but be surprised at 
the immense number of sixpences and pennies 
which are spent in the daily expenses of a 
household. She was weil aware how much it 
cost to purchase the staple articles, such as flour, 
butter, sugar, tes, coffee, etc. These things 
were what the dollars went for. But until now, 
she had never thought of the vast amount of a 
penny’s worth of this and a penny’s worth of 
that. 

“A penny for yeast, if you please, ma’am,” 
said Margaret, as she looked in at the door. 

“ Yes, here it is. Ellen, recollect one penny 
for yeast.” 

A few minutes elapsed, and Georgie, a fine 
rosy-cheeked little fellow, cafze running into 
the room, so eager to speak to his mother that 
he could hardly wait until he was near enough 
to be heard. 

“0, mother, mother,” he exclaimed, “please 
give me one penny. There is a boy out here 
who has such a fanny little jumping squirrel, 
and he will show it to us for one penny apiece.” 

The fond mother could not withstand the lit- 
tle petitioner. The penny was produced and 
duly entered in Ellen’s book. 

An hour passed by and again Margaret ap- 
peared. “One penny for soft soap and two- 
pence for washing-soda, if you please, ma’am.” 

Bat it is useless to recapitulate. Every house- 
keeper can imagine where the pennies went to. 

Then besides little Georgie, there was Mary, 
Emma, Willie and Thomas—all of them sweet 
little children, and all fond of having a penny to 
spend. It seemed hard to refuse so trifling a 
sum. 

In addition to thie, Mrs. Granville was chari- 
table. She could never turn any one from her 
door, who really seemed to be in want, especial- 
ly if she thought they were trying to help them- 
selves. It was astonishing how soon the little 
beggars in the neighborhood learned to avail 
themselves of her well known kindness. 

A ring at the bell, soon followed by the en- 


“The little girl who was here the other day. 
She has brought a small basket of bits of wood 
which she has picked up, and begs that you will 
buy them from her.” 

“Poor child. I will take them certainly. 
What does she ask !” 

“Two cents.” 

“Here is the money. Give her a slice of 
bread and a bit of cold meat. Ellen, write 


down two cents for kindling wood.” 


Another ring. 

“The boy to whom you gave the penny for 
going an errand, a few days ago. He wishes to 
know if there is anything that he can do for the 
lady to-day.” 

“ Poor fellow! Can you think of anything he 
could do, Margaret ?” 


“He might fill my tubs with cistern water, as 


I have got to wash,” suggested Margaret, not 
much displeased at the thought of saving her- 
self this labor. 


“Let him doso. There is a penny; it is but 
@ trifle, and one loves to be charitable. What 
are you smiling at, Ellen,” continued Mis. 


Granville, as Margaret closed the door. 


“Tam only thinking of the long string of 
penny expenditures already registered in my 
book,” replied Ellen. 

“ To what do they amount ?” inquired her sis- 
ter. “Certainly not a great deal.” 

“More than you suppose, Mary. But your 
question is hardly a fair one, for this is only 


Friday; and you agreed to leave my book un- 
opened until Saturday.” 

“Never mind! Let me havea peep;” and 
she playfally endeavored to snatch the book 
from her sister’s hand. 

“No,no, Mary. If you cannot wait until Sat- 
urday, I will read you a page or two, jast to 
give you 4 little insight into your affairs. Let 


me see—here are the ponny items, I will com- 
mence with them.” 
PENNY ACCOUNT FOR MONDAY. 


One penny for - soft soap, 

do do do washing soda, 
do do do indigo, 

two do do. . . kindling wood, 
one do do . . . Georgie, 

do do do. . Willie, 

do do do Emma, 

do do do yeast, 


three do do ° . + & poor woman. 
“Ts that all ?” inquired Mrs. Granville, as her 
sister paused to take breath. 
“All, Mary! No, not one half! Why the 


penny expenses for Monday amounted to moro 
than two shillings, and some days they are over 
three.” 

“Ts it possible ?” exclaimed Mrs. Granville. 

* Quite postible,” was the reply, “as my book 
will prove to you. The fact is, Mary, you never 
think how much the pennies amount to.” 

“That is too true,” replied Mrs. Granville, 
thoughtfully. “ There is my error, and I must 
thank you and your book for showing it to me. 
It is plain enough where the money goes to.” 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companicn.] 
THE STARS AND STRIPES. 


BY H. COLMAN PAIGE. 


Unfold our colors to the breeze, 
Let nations view afar 

Our country’s banner, firm and true, 
And liberty, our guiding star. 


Bereath its folds I oft have stood, 
And gazed with eye of pride, 

And often have I thought of those 
Who fought for it and died. 


Yes, e’en on Bunker's lofty Jand, 

Where first was felt the warlike shock, 
There did the noble colors stand 

As firm as adamantine rock. 


Forever may that banner lend 
A hope, yes, brighter yet than these; 
The stars shall gem our coronet, 
The rtripes are for our enemies. 
Norwich, N. Y., Dec., 1851. 


THE MEMORY OF THE DEAD. 


It is an exquisite and beautiful thing in our 
nature, that when the heart is touched and soft- 
ened by some tranquil happiness or affectionate 
feeling, the memory of the dead comes over it 
most powerfully and irresistibly. It would al- 
most seem as though our better thoughts and 
sympathies were charms, in virtue of which the 
soul is enabled te hold some vague and myste- 
rious intercourse with the spirits of those whom 
we dearly loved in life. Alas how often and 
how long may those patient angels hover above 
us, watching for the spell which is so seldom 
uttered and so soon forgotten amid the din of 
worldly jarrings.—Dickens. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Oompanicn. ) 
THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 


By sourncoms. 


Though brighter flowers attract the view, 
Above thy grassy, humble lot, 
I 4 love thy rich and raried hue, 
For love’s own pledge— forget-me-not. 
The gay parterre may please the view, 


Yet best I love the lowly spot 


Where thy sweet flowers inhale the dew, 
And kiss the breeze—forget me not. 


Mild as the szure of the skies, 
And gentle as the sepbyr’s breath, 
Tn love’s own Janguage still it sighs, 
My motto ’s “‘ Constancy till death.” 
Its dewy leaves seem wet with tears, 
That asks then, “ Can I be forgot?” 


Its presence Julls thy wayward fears, 
In life or death— forget me not. 


More deer to me are thy blue flowers, 
Than Fiora’s gems, though bright and fair ; 
Thou wert born to blush in beauty’s bowers, 
Or nestle in the loved one’s hair. 
O, when in death’s long sleep I lie, 
By all save one fond heart forgot ; 
Upon my grave the breege shall sigh, 


Among thy flowers—forget me not! 
Baltimore, Md., Dec., 1851. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. ] 
THE VIRTUE OF A CABBAGE STUMP. 


BY THE OLD ’UN. 


Wifes years ago—it occurred during the 
x NJ : boyhood of the writer—a crowd of farm- 
ers, butchers, horse-traders and Joafers were as- 
sembled together about nightfall, around a roar- 
ing fire of walnut-woed in the large bar-room 
of an old fashioned tavern at Cambridgeport. 


Each man mounted bis hobby and pushed it to 


a full gallop ; and as all talked at once, the con- 
fusion of torgues somewhat resembled the cha- 
otic jargon of Babel. Tho farmer discussed 
crops and their prices, the politician raved about 
the doings of the “legislatur”—just as politi- 
clans do sometimes now-a-days, the jockey was 
diffuse in “horse-talk,” and the pedler lauded 
the variety and excellence of his “notions.” 
Foaming mugs of flip were in incessant circula- 
tion, and added new energy to the loquacity of 
the guests of “ mine host.” 

Somewhat apart from the crowd, and loung- 
ing on a settle, half sat and half reclined a 
young man dressed very unostentatiously in 
gray, with a cap puiled over his eyes, a riding- 
whip in his hand, and a pair of spurs upon his 
heels—apparently an indifferent spectator of the 
scene before him. 

All at once the conversation turned upon 
highwaymen, and the number of robberies that 
had lately been committed in the environs of 
Boston. Each man had a story to tell, and 
some most prodigious experiences were related. 
People had been stopped at noonday, in lonely 
places, by 2 mounted and masked highwayman, 
who suddenly presented a horse-pistol and de- 
manded their money or their lives. It appeared 
that in every instance the robber had been suc- 
cessfal; no one of the victims having courage 
enough to resist. 

“ Ah!” said a boy butcher, who lived beyond 
Old Cambridge, and commonly went by the so- 
briquet of “Fighting Bill,” “them chaps are all 
a set of cowards. Id like to see a highwayman 
try to stop me, that’s all!” 

“ Why—what would you do,” asked a thin 
individual, without eyebrows, in a pale green 
coat, with dimly-plated buttons, “s’posin’ the 
robber was to present a hoss-pistol to your head, 
loaded chock fall of bullets and other deadly 
weapons 

“Td like to cee him do it, that’s all,” said the 
boy butcher, winking significantly to the com- 
pany. 
“Why, you don’t care fire-arms about you, 
nabur ?” asked the individual without eyebrows. 

* No—and I don’t want none, Jake,” retorted 
the butcher. “ All I want is this ’ere bunch of 
fives,”—showing his fist—“ and a loaded whip 
with them and a stout heart, I defy all the rob- 
bers in Christendom. Now,I’m going to ride 
home alone, and my wallet’s pretty fat, I tell 
you; but I aint a bit a‘eared.” 

Soon after this, the young man with the riding 
whip and spurs, paid his reckoning and glided 
out of the room unnoticed. He tightened the 
girths of a splendid saddle mare that was stand- 
ing in the shed, picked up some object that 
had fallen under her forefeet, and, mounting, 
rode off at a brisk canter. 


Soon afterwards, “Fighting Bill” emerged 
from the hostelrie, got into his cart and drove 


off. He was riding slowly past a little patch of 
wood that skirted the old Cambridge road, when * 
a horseman rode up to him, threw himself from 
the saddle, and presenting a huge pistol, de- 
manded his money or his life. 

“Don't shoot!” cried the butcher. “Spar my 
life, good Mr. Highwayman, and I'll gin’ you 
every dollar I hev about me!” 


With these words, he lagged forth his wallet 
and handed it to the robber. 

“ Your watch,” said the latter. 

The butcher pulled forth an enormous silver 
watch with a copper chain and seals, and sur- 
rendered that also. 


“ve got a leetle change in my trowsers,” he 
added, in a shaking voice, “J'll give you that 
too.” 

“No—keep the change,” said the robber. 
“You can go home to your family now” And 
mounting his horse, he rode off at full speed. 

The disconsolate butcher drove on to Wil- 
lard’s, and alighting, entered the bar-room. 


There he told how he had been stopped and 


robbed by three men armed to the teeth, down 
in the “ Port ;” how he had been overpowered by 
numbers only, and that too after a smart tussle, 
in which he disarmed one robber, and marked 
him for life with the butt-end of his whip. After 
consoling himself with sundry “refreshments,” 


he started once more for home, caring no more 


for robbers now sinee he had nothing left to 
lose. 

He had passed Cambridge Common some 
ways and was rehearsing his version of the ad- 
venture previous to reciting it to his family, 
when his horse suddenly came to a stand-still, 
and again a “solitary horseman,” as James 


would say, presented himself. 


“How are you again, Bill ¢” esked the horse- 
man, in 2 voice that thrilled through every nerve 
of the butcher's stalwart frame. ‘“ Been apply- 
ing the multiplication table to the practice of 
story-telling, since you stopped at Willard’s ? 
How many ‘men in buckram’ are there now ?” 


“Lord, forgive me for lying!” ejaculated the 
butcher. “Was you there ?” 

“To be sure 1 was,” answored the highway- 
man, coolly. 

“ Well, what do you want of me, now?” said 
the poor wretch, growing desperate. 

“Simply to return your pocket-book and 
watch,” replied the robber, “together with the 
weapon I employed against you, as a keepsake ; 
and I hope you will bear it in mind, the next 
time you boast of your valor in the tavern at 
Cambridgeport.” 

So saying, the robber handed the humiliated 
bully his watch, his pocket-book, with all its 
contents, and a huge cabbage stump which he had 
picked up under his horse’s forefeet, in the shed 
at Cambridgeport. 

The butcker never forgot the lesson; and the 
hero of the exploit was no other than the famous 
Maagrin, not long afterwards hanged at 
Lechmere Point for the robbory of Major Bray, 
of the Boston custom-house, upon the Medford 
turnpike. 


{Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
FLOWERS, 


BY FRANCES 0. THOMAS. 


Flowers so beautifal, so bright, 
How lovely they appear 

When twilight’s coft and tinted light 
Sheds o’er them everywhere. 


To me they are the types of heaven, 
Sweet emblems of God’s love ; 
What beauty to this earth is given 
From that pure realm above! 
Charlestown, Mass., Dec., 1851. 


ANECDOTE OF FRANKLIN. 


A young person once mentioned to Dr. Frank- 
lin his surprise that the possession of great riches 
should be ever attended with undue solicitude, 
and instanced a merchant, who, in possession of 
unbounded wealth, was as busy, and much more 
anxious, than the most industrious clerk in his 
counting-house. The doctor, in reply, took an 
apple from a fruit basket, and presented it to a 
child in the room, who could scarcely grasp it 
in his hand. He then gave him a second, which 
filled the other; aud choosing a third, remarka- 
ble for its size and beauty, he offered that also. 
The child, after many ineffectual attempts to 
hold the three apples, dropped the last on the 
carpet, and buret into tears. “See,” said the 
doctor, “there is a little man with more riches 
than he can enjoy.” 
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trance of Margaret. 


fend, since it is a mark of sincerity. 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-BROOM COMPANION. 


VOLUME SECOND. 

We shall commence the second volume of the 
Drawing-Room Pictorial on the first of January, 
in a style of beauty and magnificence far beyond 
anything that we have heretofore attempted. 
We have been engaged for some months in per- 
fecting our designs, and have nearly brought 
them to completion. In the first place, the 
Companion will be printed on the finest of satin- 
surface paper throughout the year, manufactured 
expressly for us, and to be always of the same 
quality. This will be a most important im- 
provement. In addition to this, we have es- 
tablished our own electrotype foundry, and shall 
electrotype every number of our paper, en- 
gravings, letter-press and all, from the first of 
January of the coming year—a piece ef enter- 
prise never before attempted. This will give us 


a copper-plate surface from which to work our en- 
tire paper; and steel engraving itself cannot 
surpass the fineness and effect of this beautiful 
work. It has required some experiment and 
great outlay to perfect these plans ; but now that 
we have the experience, and have obtained the 
services of some of the best European and 


American artists in the various departments of 
art, we shall challenge the admiration of the 


public with the result in volume second. 

We have demonstrated to the public the 
actual value of a pictorial sheet, both as a record 
of current events and a book of reference, when 
bound. We have shown them what we could 
produce at the outset, and now we shall show 


them what can be done, aided by our large ex- 
perience and the abundant patronage bestowed 
upon our efforts. We shall not only continue to 
give views of every event and locality of inter- 
est, but we have engaged artists in all parts of 
Europe and America to transmit to us designs 
and drawings of all that can interest, instruct 


and amuse; and our second volume will also 


contain views of every large town and city in 
this country and European marts of note and 
celebrity. In short, the pictorial dopartment of 
the paper will be on the same plan as heretofore, 
save that we shall improve largely on the past, 
both in tho artistic character of tho engravings 
and the printing. 

Woe shall continue to give the same large 
amount of original matter from the pens of the 
best American writers; and the same strict re- 
gard will be had for the high literary tone of the 
paper, and the christian spirit and unexception- 
able morals it inculeates. In short, volume sec- 
ond will be a vast improvement upon what we 


have yet accomplished in the Pictorial. 


THE MONTGOMERY HOUSE. 

The immense building known as the Mont- 
gomery House, Boston, is now undergoing ex- 
tensive alterations, for the accommodation of 
F. Gleason, the ; ublisher, who is about to turn 
the entire bu lding into a grand publishing hall, 
where every branch of his large business will be 
executed. We learn that the large cellar, run- 
ning under the entire structure, will be devoted 
to the engine room, engineer's and fireman’s 
offices, storage of paper, etc. The basement is 
to be arranged for nine of Adams's lergest power 
presses and their extensive machinery, which 
will turn off the unequalled editions of the Fleg 
and Pictorial, the circulation of which is con 
stantly increasing ; the first floor will be thrown 
into one grand office, or business hall, making a 
room of some hundred and thirty feet deep, with 
a broad width, forming one of the most exten- 
sive and convenient business rooms in the coun- 
try; the second floor will be occupied for the 
composing-rooms, editor's office, ete. ; the third 
floor will be improved by the artists, designers, 
&c., engaged on the Pictorial and other purposes 
connected with the illustrated department of the 
paper; the fourth floor will be occupied by the 
engravers, and rooms for folding of the papers, 
etc.; the fifth floor will be devoted to the elec- 
trotype foundry, lately established by Mr. Glea- 
son, where the Companion letter-press, engrav- 
ings and all, will be electrotyped each week, 
something new in the annals cf newspaper print- 
ing; the sixth floor will be improved by the 
book-bindery connected with the establishment, 
thus placing every branch of the business under 
one roof, occupying eight floors of one hundred 
and thirty feet deep, and a proportional width, 
forming the most extensive publishing estab- 
lishment in New England.—Boston Atlas. 


Poxitics.—Local polities run high in the 
Western country. Tho candidate for county 
clerk in Texas offered to register marriages for 
nothing. His opponent, undismayed, promised 
to do the same and throw in a cradle. 


Fiorence.—Some one says of this interesting 
place that it is the city of broken fortunes and 
doubtful reputations, unprincipled lords and 
ruined ladies. 


True —Plainness of speech ought not to of- 


Wayside Gatherings. 
It is expected that Lola Montes will adopt 


the Bloomer costume. . 

Apples are selling at from $3 to 4 50 per bbl. 
in Louisville, Ky. 

Thieves and ickpochots are taking advantage 
of the tement. 

R. H. Brackenridge, another of the Cuban 
prisoners, has been released and sent home. 


The President has recognized C. H. F, Moer- 
ing as consul of Bremen for the city of Boston. 


In Newton, Mass., at the late election, a father 
led up his three blind sons to vote. 

Thanksgiving has been observed in New Eng- 
land just two hundred years. 

Mr. Thrasher has sailed from Havana to 
Spain, to serve out his sentence. 

Mr. Clay’s health, though feeble, is not criti- 


cal, as some of the newspapers represent. 


Betsey Fowler, an old maid fortune-teller, 
hung herself near Pohick church in Alexandria, 
Virginia. 

Salt strewed upon the doorsteps in winter, 
will cause the ice to crack, so that it can be 
easily removed. 

Slocum, of Columbus, Ohio, has been sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary for life, for the murder 


of his wife, 


George T. Barton, engineer on board a tug- 
boat, was killed by the machinery, near Wil- 
mington, N. C. 

onging to the Presbyterian church 
have died. 

At Cape May it is contemplated to have a 

very large hotel next season—large enough to 


entertain about 1500 persons. 


The subscription books for the air line rail- 
road for $1,000,000 were closed at Middletown 
on Saturday. $1,051,300 were subscribed. 

A gentleman advertised that he lost on the 
8th inst., “a silver watch, with a gold face and 
gray frockcoat.” 

One thousand dollars were offered and refused 
for a seat at the Press Dinner to Kossuth which 
came off in New York Monday week. 

Col. H. L. Kinney, of Texas, offers to present 
Kossuth and his companions 10,000 acres of 
land, if they desire to locate in that country. 

Four men are in the Pennsylvania Insane 
Asylum, whose insanity was caused by the use 
of tobacco. Mark that! 

The comptroller of New York asks proposals 
for half a million canal revenue certificates, re- 
deemable in 1866, at 6 per cent. 

The steamer St. Mathews, from Savannah, 
sunk near Darien on Saturday night. The pas- 
sengers and baggage were saved. . 

The Republican says Austin Hall of Spring- 
field, convicted of stealing eleven teaspoons, was 
sentenced to the state prison for one year. 


On the Ist of December there were 203 tierces, 
2184 barrels of beef, and 5484 barrels of pork in 
the inspection warehouse at New Orleans. 

The loss by the destruction of the German 
Evangelical church, and other property, in Phila- 
delphia, is estimated at $25,000; a portion of 
which is insured. 


Among the most recent inventions are gutta 
percha pens, which are stated to be far more du- 
rable than goose quills, and more available than 
the metallic materials. 

Texas advices say that Col. Rogers has re- 
covered twenty-five Mexican boys and two wo- 
men, who were taken captive by the Indians 
with whom he formed a treaty. 


William H. Hail, 2 young man never known 
to do any work, has been tried at Portland, and 
sent to the Maine state prison for life for high- 
way robbery of Mr. Hankerson. 


In the twenty-four millions of the United 
States population, there are more persons who 
habituaily read and write, than can be found in 
150,000,000 in Europe, in any one area. 


In 1800 there was not a railroad in the world. 
In America there are now 8750 miles of rail- 
road, egsiing $285,000,000. Pretty good for 
fifty years in a new country. 

Allowing the population of the United States 
to be about 30,000,000, and the number of news- 
papers what it is estimated, 3000, we have one 
paper for every 10,000 people. 

It is somewhat singular that Washington drew 
his last breath in the dast day of the /ast week of 
the /ast year in the /ast century. He died Satur- 
day night, 12 o’clock, Dec. 31, 1799. 

About the year 1684 the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania passed a resolution that “no member 
thereof should come to the house barefoot, or eat 
his bread and cheese on the steps.” 


The consumption of foreign merchandize in 
the United States in 1851 has been $8 75 for 
each person. In no year since 1820 has it been 
so large, éxcept in 1836, when it was $10 93. 


The proverb that curses, like young chickens, 
come home to roost, is exemplified in South 
Africa, where the Hottentots and Kaffirs have 
taken to hunting the British troops with blood- 
hounds. 

At North Andover, a day or two since, while 
some men were rollixg a hogshead of molasses 
from a wagon, George Kimball was crushed in 
a — manner, and lived insensible for about 
an 


en be- 
United 


Foreign Miscellany. 


Money is easy and plenty in England. 

At Fejee Islands, July 30th, U. 8. ship-of-war 
St. 

There i be an electric telegraph immedi- 
ately Galway to Dublin. 

A laborer on Prince Albert’s farm at Windsor 
was killed by an ox, recently. 

The income of Great Britain for 1851 exceed- 
ed the expenditures in the sum of £2 493,261. 


The Waterford pspors state that the tide of 
emigration from that port is as brisk as ever. 

The proclamation of the present king of Han- 
over gives great satisfaction. He is called 


The prince of Prussia was to leave Berlin on 
the 23d, to take command of the army on the 
Rhine. 


Two vessels of war had arrived at Cadiz with 
another portion of the Lopez expedition on 


The ehimneys are so large in Paris that Mr. 
King, when U. S. minister there, spent $1200 in 
one winter for firewood. 

Napoleon appears to be gradually but firmly 
consolidating his power, and the Assembly as 
rapidly losing ground. 


A rat-catchers’ convention has just concluded 


its session at Paris. Last year 1,143 300 rats 
were killed, and their tails deposited at the Hotel 
de Ville, in proof of the fact. 

The position of Denmark is beginning to at- 
tract renewed attention, from the fact that the 
free constitution lately introduced into that 
country is looked upon with an eye of offence 
by Russia. 

The Dundee Advertiser says that a blind beg- 
gar, who was lately soliciting charity in Perth, 
was led by a sheep, which guided him out of the 
way of carriages with as much sagacity as a dog 
would have shown. 

It is reported at Cork that a well known firm 
engaged in the passenger trade had failed, hav- 
ing in their hands some £50,000 or £60,000, 
lodged with them by emigrants for friends and 
relatives in Ireland. 


A treaty between France and England for the 
euggevnston of literary piracy has been negotia- 
ted, and will in all probability be ravified. It 
mutually affects the interests of authors, pub- 
lishers, dramatists musical com posers and artists. 

At Sontag’s re appearance at Frankfort, after 
twenty years’ absence, the crowd was 60 great 
that several persons, and among them a woman, 
were taken out insensible. The fair singer was 
called before the curtain seven times 


Sands of Bold. 


——A whisperer separateth friends — Prov. 
——livery fault’s condemned ere it be done. 


——Have the courage to wear your old gar- 
ments till you can pay for new ones. 
There are changes of fashion in history 
as well as in the cut of our garments. 

——The power of a wife for good or evil, is 
irresistible. Home must be the seat of happi- 
ness, or it must be forever unknown. 


— Good qualities, like great abilities, are 
incomprehensible and inconceivable to such as 
are deprived of them. 

——He that lends an easy and credulous ear 
to calumny is either a man of very ill morals, or 
has no more sense and understanding than a 
child. 

——All of our lives, all of our faith, all of our 
religious professions and performances, are only 
so far alive, and not carcasses, by how much 
there is of solid virtue and good in them. 


——To enjoy to-day, stop worrying about to- 
morrow. Next week will be just as capable of 
taking care of itself as this one. And why 
shouldn’t if? It will have seven days more ex- 
perience. 

——A wise man, said Seneca, is provided for 
occurrences of any kind; the good he manages, 
the bad he vanishes ; in prosperity he betrays no 
presumption, and in adversity he feels no des- 
pondency. 


——Love one human being purely and warm- 
ly, says Jean Paul, and you will love all! The 
heart in this heaven, like the wandericg sun, 
sees nothing, from the dewdrop to the ocean, 
but a mirror which it warms and fills. 


——Friendship is more firmly secured by 
lenity towards failings than by attachments to 
excellencies. The former is valued as a kind- 
ness which cannot be claimed, the latter is ex- 
acted as the payment of a debt to merit. 


——The last best fruit which comes to late 
perfection, even in the kindliest soul, is tender- 
ness towards the unforbearing, warmth of heart 
toward the cold, philanthropy toward the mis- 
anthropic.—Jean Paul. 

——Christ was born among the poor, grew up 
among the poor, toiled with the poor, and died 
for the poor. The cases in which he ever came 
in contact with rich men are noted with empha- 
sis in the Scriptures, as remarkable exceptions. 

—He that visits the sick, in hopes of a leg- 
acy, let him be never so fiiendly in all other 
cases, I look upon him in this to be no better 
than a raven, that watches a weak sheep only to 
peek out iis eyes — Seneca. 


Joker's Dlio. 


The question is, who finds all the umbrellas 
that are lost ? 

If eight farlongs make an ordinary mile, how 
many would it @ to make a camo-mile ? 

“ I hate to hear people talk behind one’s back,” 
as the pickpocket said when the constable called 
“ stop thief!” 

The great Bossuet once remarked of an illus- 
trious French lady, “that she had all the virtues 


with which helf is filivd !” 


Carlyle was weaned on a pine burr dipped in 
pepper sauce, had his hair teazled instead of 
combed, and learned to write on sand paper. 

Who was the first whaler? Jonah; he went 
deep into the business, but finally “ burst up,” 
and left it in disgust. 

“That motion is out of order,” as the chair- 
man of a political meeting said when he saw a 


rowdy raising his arm to throw an egg. 


“T sew for your hand,” as the glover said to 
the lady. “On the success of your suit depends 
my happiness,” as the lady said-in reply. 

King says that the only objection he has got 
to twenty shilling boarding houses, is that they 
buy mackerel by tke barrel. 

In Persia they only pay soldiers five pence a 
day, even at wartime, Asa Yankee once ob- 


served, “ aint that kinder low for murder?” 


Although the women have not “rights” 
enough to be allowed to become eailors, they 
can always command a smack. 

A young lady being asked why she did not 
attend a party to which she had been invited, 
replied, “I forgot all about the party and ate 
onions at dinner.” 

To jamp from a railroad train while going 30 
miles an hour. Some folks say it is bad for the 
head, but that is not so—for people with heads 
are never such fools as to undertake the feat. 

It is not always a mark of frankness to pos- 
sess an open countenance. An alligator is a 
deceitful creature, and yet he presents an open 
countenance, when it is in the very act of taking 
you in. 

Mrs. Partington’s maiden sister says, “ You 
needn't go looking into the Carpt Bag, for 
there's nothin’ in it that don't belong to the 
owner!” Then she looked Wilderthan she had 
Ben. 

In the card of a dancing master, the printer 
made a fanny mistake, by substituting an s for 
ant. Thecard read thus: “I offer my most 
respectful shanks to all who have honored me 
with their patronage.” 


Somebody says, “there is nothing in which 
the power of art is shown so much as in playing 
on a fiddle.” That somebody is mistaken. Get- 
ting up a paper and making it pay, beats the art 
of fiddling all hollow. 


An honest old lady in the country, when told 
of her husband’s death, exclaimed : “ Well, I do 
declare, our troubles never comealone! Jt aint 
a week since I lost my best hen, and now Mr. 
Hooper has gone too, poor man !” 


THY FLAG GF OUR 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expreasly for 
this paper, and at a very great cost. Im politics, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever bé admitted into ita colamns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE 


It is generally acknowledged that the Fiaa is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its lit 
contents are allowed by the best judges to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, s0 
eondensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of the 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every department is under the most finish: d and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or saomey pro- 
duce. Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay 
befere our hundreds of th ds of readers ai 


AL PAPER, 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


leubscriber, one year, #2 00 
Ssubscribers, “ 800 
4 “ 00 

“ h 00 
16 “ 20 


One copy of the Frac or ovr s, and one 
copy of the Drawine-Room Cost amon, one 
year,for - $4 00 
Invariably 

No farther deduction mae from the above terme. 

(> Though these two journals emanate {rem the same 
establishment, still not one line will appear in one that has 
been published in the other, thus rding to those per- 
sons who take both papers, an immense variety of inter- 


esting reading. 

Subscribers or postmesters are requested to act ss agents 
on the above terms. 
*,.* All orders should be addressed, Post PAID, to the 
Punusese or Tus Fiac or ous Umon. 

*,* The PFLAG can be obtained at of the newspaper 
depots in the United States, and of newspaper carriers, at 


four cents per single copy. 
F. GLSABON, 
PUBLISHER AND Boston, Mags. 
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